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Contributions from the most eminent @@riters of the Country. 
it requires some experience in catering for the public taste, to enter upon the conduct ot 
Magazine with sanguine hope of success. To a mere observer, the field seems 
| v tageous posit secured, and all available foree enlisted. It 
‘ on 2 casi v, as if ling idd to the fluttering host of 
many-colored competitors for public favor, which swarm just before the opening of each 
Spread their light wings of saffron or of blue, 
aa t parts of the earth. delichtince the ladies in th rrid > with 
I he uttermost parts of the earth, delighting the iadies in the torrid zone with 
comfortable winter fashions, and enlightening the dandies of St. Petersburg with 


our opinions on politics. The American travelling in Sweden, or in Italy, is already 
sure of a monthly standard by which to regulate his notions of foreign countries ; the 
entlemen of the ward-room touching at Honolulu for supplies in the course of a three 
irs’ eruise, look for the New-York and Philadelphia Magazines as confidently as for the 
replenishment of the water-butts. Why, then, attempt the establishment of another? 
Because it is the veritable belief of the publisher of the Union Magazine that much may 
yet be done for the advancement of this popular class of publications. Every day wit- 
nesses the progress of our country in every thing connected with Literature and Art; and 
very day shows an increase in the number of those who take an interest in this progress. 
\ taste for refined culture will always more than keep pace with the efforts which may be 
made to meet its requirements ; and where there was one reader able to judge correctly of 
our periodical literature twenty years ago, a hundred may now be found, not one of 
whom will be satisfied with a tame mediocrity, whether in literary matter or illustrations. 
Our plan for the Union Magazine embraces all that enterprise, industry, skill and cost 
~=nlish for a publication of this description. We say our pian, for we are shy of 
‘sings before hand. Our literary contributors will be nearly the same 
value to the other monthly magazines; although we 


(See third page cover.) 
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INTRODUCTORY, 


EstasiisHep forms are no doubt very excellent 
things in their way; but they are sometimes 
rather embarrassing and inconvenient. ‘To be pre- 
seuted formally to a whole company, for instance ; 
although it gives us the advantage of an accredit- 
ed acquaintance, and may be productive of pleas- 
ant things in the end, is yet felt to be a most trying 
ceremony ; and one would often be glad to slip in 
behind the chairs of the guests, and find a seat in 
some corner, trusting to chance and change for a 
piecemeal introduction, rather than face the whole 
line of eyes, and feel that we are making a very 
awkward reverence. Still more, in a case like the 
present, would a silent and unnoticed entrée be 
desirable to the unpractised editor, who might thus 
glide in with the crowd, without fear of special 
criticism. But imperious custom demands at least 
a few lines of self-introduction ; insisting that with- 
out it a literary feast would be as imperfect as an 
By the 


way, this same bill of fare affords some useful 


elaborate dinner without a bill of fare. 


hints as to setting forth one’s provisions of every 
kind. Pommes de terre au naturel are certainly 
much more attractive than plain boiled potatoes ; 
and so would be the announcement of “ An ex- 
quisitely simple poem after the manner of Words- 
worth,” than mere “ Lines to a little girl on cut- 
ting her finger.” We must remember this for 
future use. But at present we are rather disposed 


to say in plain and sincere earnest what we hope to 
VOL. I.—wNno. 1. 
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accomplish by the establishment of the Union 
MaGazine. 

In offering our new venture to the public, we shall 
not adopt the apologetic strain fashionable of late ; 
but rather take it for granted that the appearance 
of another candidate in the field is in fact a benefit 
to those who patronize the old, as securing that 
continuance of effort which alone can accomplish 
excellence. Nobody commences a new magazine 
without supposing that there is yet a literary or 
artistic want unsupplied; and we claim that an 
attempt to supply this want is praiseworthy, and 
we have little doubt the public will agree with us, 
at least after we have told our story. 

There are more ways than one of exhibiting 
patriotism. ‘To defend our country when she is 
attacked, is one which commands the loud ap- 
plause of the world, and which is therefore the 
more popular. To elevate the intellectual and 
moral character of the people, is a work no less 
necessary and commendable, although far less 
showy ; and this is the aim of the author and 
the artist. Magazines, though undervalued by the 
unwise, constitute, in a country like ours, a power- 
ful element of civilization. Book: are compara- 
tively inert as to operation upon large classes of 
the community. They may be compared with 
heavy cannon, which require elaborate fixtures 
and much expense before they can be made avail- 


able; while the magazine resembles rather the 
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flying artillery, which follows up the chase, and 
does execution under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances. Instead of becoming less popular in con- 
sequence of abundance, periodical literature is 
growing every day upon public favor, as the best 
possible means of disseminating information, and 


diffusing the principles of a correct taste. A late 


writer in Chambers’ Journal, proposes that instead | then passed current, would now be received with 


of leaving books in the store to be sought for, they 


should be sent from house to house, in order to in- 


| 


| 


| of the day. 


ican art, and the cultivation of taste among the 
large class who patronize the periodical literature 


The illustrations which have proved 


| so attractive in the older magazines are deserving 


of high praise, especially when we compare those 


of to-day with those of only a few years since, 


| The pictorial embellishments (so-called,) which 


| contempt by the least-instructed magazine reader ; 


sure the greatest benefit from them ; and this is 


just what the cheap monthly magazine can ac- 
complish. It remains only to provide that its con- 
tents shall be all that can be desired for the pur- 
pose of this universal diffusion. As to our own 
plan for this purpose, we have a few words to 
say. 

The literary merit of the monthly magazines al- 
ready in circulation throughout the United States, 
is probably as great as the country can produce 


under similar circumstances. ‘To promise to sur- 


’ 
and for this advance in the general power of ap- 


preciation we are largely indebted to the efforts 
and honorable competition of the periodicals. The 
Art-Union has been, confessedly, a potent instru- 


ment in this reform, and should as such be honor- 


ed and supported. And why may we not consider 


pass this in ours, would be arrogant and deceptive. 


Our list of regular contributors will present near- 


ly the same names with the other monthlies, and 


we can only hope our taste and judgment in 


selection will be such as to do justice to our desire 


our own present attempt a minor and auxiliary art- 
union? We are to have designs and engravings by 
American artists, each incited to his highest power 
by a generous ambition, and repaid by means of a 
noble list of subscribers, every one of whom is 
sure of not one picture, but many, in return for his 


contribution to the cause: while the vast body of 


| entertaining, refining, and instructive literary mat- 


| or contingency. 


to give general satisfaction .to intelligent readers. 


Promise of assistance from those whose produc- 
tions stand highest in public favor are not wanting ; 
and should new stars rise, as we may hope, we 
shall not be slow in availing ourselves of their 
light. 

But while we thus deprecate unmeaning boast- 
ing and arrogant promises, we feel that on the 
ground of artistic attraction we may safely claim 
for our novel and adventurous undertaking the 


suffrage of all who desire the elevation of Amer- 





ter which we shall be able to offer in the course of 
the year, will be a “ prize” unsubjected to chance 
We pray our friends to consider 
this matter; feeling confident that they will not 
withhold their support and encouragement to so 
original and arduous an enterprise. 

It would be ungrateful in the editor to withhold 
the acknowledgment that she enters upon her task 
with the less reluctance, from her past experience 
of public indulgence. She ventures tohope that the 
favor shown to her works on the Western country 
will be extended to the present attempt in another 


and more laborious path of literary effort. 


Ne a i 


THE NEEDLE, PEN, AND SWORD, 





BY MRS. L. H. 


SIGOURNEY. 





Wuar hast thou seen, with thy shining eye, 
Thou Needle, so subtle and keen 7— 

“T have been in Paradise, stainless and fair, 

And fitted the apron of fig-leaves there, 


To the form of its fallen queen. 


The mantles and wimples, the hoods and veils, 
That the belles of Judah wore, 


When their haughty mien, and their glance of fire 
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REBEL 


The beaded belt of the Indian maid 

I have deck’d with as true a zeal 
As the gorgeous ruff of the knight of old, 
Or the monarch’s mantle of purple and gold, 


Or the satrap’s broider’d heel, 


I have lent to Beauty, new power to reign, 
At bridal, and courtly hall, 

Or wedded to Fashion, have help’d to bind 

Those gossamer links, that the strongest mind 


Have sometimes held in thrall 


I have drawn a drop, so round and red 

From the finger small and white, 
Of the startled child, as she strove with care 
Her doll to deck with some gewgaw rare, 


But wept at my puncture bright, 


I have gazed on the mother’s patient brow, 
As my utmost speed she plied, 

To shield from winter, her children dear, 

And the knell of midnight smote her ear, 


While they slumber’d at her side. 


I have: heard in the hut of the pining poor, 

The shivering inmate’s sigh, 
When faded the warmth of her last, faint brand, 
As slow from her cold, and clammy hand 


She let me drop,—to die !"’ 


What dost thou know,—thou gray goose-quill 1— 
And methought, with a spasm of pride, 

It sprang from the inkstand, and flutter’d in vain, 

Its nib to free from the ebon stain, 


As it fervently replied :— 


“What do I know !—Let the lover tell 
When into his secret scroll 

He poureth the breath of a magic lyre, 

And traceth those mystical lines of fire 


That move the maiden’s soul. 


What do I know !—The wife can say, 
As the leaden seasons move, 

And over the ocean's wildest sway, 

A blessed missive doth wend its way, 


Inspir’d by a husband’s love. 


Do ye doubt my power ?—Of the statesman ask,— 
Who buffets ambition’s blast,— 

Of the convict, who shrinks in his cell of care, 

A flourish of mine hath sent him there, 


And lock’d his fetters faust :— 





And a flourish of mine, can his prison ope,— 
From the gallows its victim save; 

Break off the treaty that kings have bound, 

Make the oath of a nation, an e:op‘y sound, 


And to liberty lead the slave. 


Say, what were History, so wise and old 
And Science, that reads the sky, 

Or how could Music, its sweetness store, 

Or Fancy and Fiction their treasures pour, 

Or what were Poesy’s heaven-taught lore 


Should the pen its aid deny ? 


Oh,—doubt if ye will, that the rose is fair, 
That the planets pursue their way, 

Go, question the fires of the noontide sun, 

Or the countless streams that to ocean run, 

But ask no more, what the Pen hath done.”’— 


And it scornfully turn’d away. 


What are thy deeds,—thou fearful thing,— 
By the lordly warrior’s side ? 

And the Sword answered,—stern and slow,— 

“The hearth-stone lone, and the orphan know, 


And the pale and widow’d bride. 


The shriek and the shroud of the battle-cloud, 
And the field that doth reek below, 

The wolf that laps where the gash is red, 

And the vulture that tears ere the life hath fled, 

And the prowling robber that strips the dead, 
And the foul hyena know. 


The rusted plough, and the seed unsown, 
And the grass that doth rankly grow 
O’er the rotting limb, and the blood-pool dark, 


Gaunt Famine that quenches life’s lingering spark, 


And the black-wing’d Pestilence know. 


Death, with the rush of his harpy-brood, 
Sad earth, in her pang and throe, 
Demons that riot in slaughter and crime, 
And the throng of the souls sent, before their time, 


Tothe barof the judgment,—know.” 


Then the terrible Sword to i's sheath return‘d, 
While the Needle sped on in peace, 

But the Pen traced out from a book sublime 

The promise and pledge of that better time 


When the warfare of earth shall cease. 
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THE EMIGRANT BOY, 


BY L. 


In the old town of Riidesheim, on the Rhine, is 
one of those dilapidated castles which impart such 
picturesque beauty to the scenery of Germany. 
Among the ruins, Karl Schelling, a poor hard- 
working peasant, made for himself ahome. With 
him dwelt his good wife Liesbet, and two blue- 
eyed children, named Fritz and Gretchen. A few 
cooking utensils, and wooden stools, constituted all 
their furniture; and one brown-and-white goat, 
was all they had to remind them of flocks and 
herds. But these poor children led a happier life 
than those small imitations of humanity, who are 
bred up in city palaces, and drilled to walk through 
existence in languid drawing-room paces. From 
moss-grown arches in the old ruins, they could 
watch boats and vessels gliding over the sparkling 
Rhine, and see broad meadows golden with the 
sunshine. On the terrace of the castle the wind 
had planted many flowers. It was richly carpet- 
ed with various kinds of moss, tufts of grass, blue 
bells, and little pinks. Here Karl often carried 
his goat to feed, and left the children to tend upon 
him. ‘There had been a stork’s nest on the roof 
from time immemorial ; and the little ones were 
early taught to reverence the birds as omens of 
blessing. ‘Their simple young souls were quite 
The splendid Rhine, 
with all its islands—the broad pasture-lands, with 
herds peacefully grazing—houses nestling among 
woody hills—all seemed to belong to them ; and, 
in reality, they possessed them more truly than 
many a rich man, who 


unconscious of poverty. 


“One moment gazes on his flowers, 
The next they ase forgot ; 
And eateth of his rarest fruits 


As though he ate them not.” 


On their little heaps of straw, brother and sister 
slept soundly in each other’s arms; and if the 
hooting of an owl chanced to wake them, some 
bright star looked in with friendly eye, through 
chinks in the walls, and said, “Go to sleep, little 
ones ; for all little children are dear to the good 
Ged.” 

Thus, with scanty food and coarse clothes, 
plenty of pure air and blue sky, Fritz and his sis- 
ter went hand in hand over their rugged but 


flower-strewn path of life, till he was nearly seven | 


. - i al 
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MARIA CHILD. 


years old. Then came Uncle Heinrich, his 
mother’s brother, and said the boy could be useful 
to him at the mill, where he worked ; and if the 
parents were willing to bind him to his service, he 
would supply him with food and clothing, and 
give him an outfit when he came of age. ‘Tears 
were in Liesbet’s eyes ; for she thought how lonely 
it would seem to her and little Gretchen, when 
they should no longer hear Fritz mocking the 
birds, or singing aloud to the high heaven. But 
they were very poor, and the child must earn his 
bread. So, with much sorrow to part with father 
and mother, and Gretchen, the goat and the stork, 
and with some gladness to go to new scenes, Fritz 
departed from the old nest that had served him for 
a home. Mounted with Uncle Heinrich, on the 
miller’s donkey, he ambled along through rocky 
paths, by deep ravines and castle-crowned hills, 
with here and there glimpses of the noble river, 
flowing on bright and strong, reflecting images of 
spires, cottages, and vine-covered slopes. When 
he arrived at his new home, the good grandmother 
gave him right friendly welcome, and promised to 
set up on her knitting-needles a striped blue cap 
for him to wear. Uncle Heinrich was kind in his 
rough way ; but he thought it an excellent plan 
for boys to eat little and work hard. Fritz, re- 
membering the blossom-carpet of the old castle, 
was always delighted to spy a clump of flowers. 
His uncle told him they looked well enough, but 
he wondered anybody should ever plant them, 
since they were not useful either to eat or wear; 
and that when he grew older he would doubtless 
think more of pence than posies. ‘Thus the child 
began to be ashamed, as of something wrong, 
when he was caught digging a flower. But his 
laborious and economical relative taught him 
many orderly and thrifty ways, which afterward 
had great influence on his success in life ; and 
fortunately a love for the beautiful could not be 
pressed out of him. Kind, all-embracing Nature 
took him in her arms, and whispered many things 
to preserve him from becoming a mere animal. 
All day long he was hard at work ; but the blos- 
soming tree was his friend, and the bright little 
mill-stream chatted cozily, and smiled when the 
good grandmother gave it his clothes to wash. 
The miller’s donkey, ambling along through sun- 
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THE EMIGRANT BOY. 





lighted paths over the hills, was a picture to him. 

From his small garret window he could see the | 
mill-wheel scattering bright drops in the moon- | 
light : and he fell asleep to the gentle lullaby of | 


ever-flowing water. Other education than this 


he had not. 


‘His only teachers had been woods and ril's ; 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 





The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


An aged neighbour, cotemporary with the grand- 
mother, took a great liking to Fritz ; and on Sun- 
days, when no work could be done, he was often 
allowed to go and take dinner or supper there. 
The old man had traversed nearly all Germany 
as a pedier, and had come to die in the old home- 
stead near the mill, where he had worked when 
a boy. He knew by heart all the wild fairy le- 
gends of the country, and, in his character of ped- 
ler-guest, had acquired a talent for relating them 
in a manner peculiarly amusing and exciting to 
qhildren. In the course of his travels, he had 
likewise collected many things which seemed very 
remarkable to the inexperienced eye of Fritz; such 
as curious smoking pipes and drinking cups, and 
images in all the various costumes of Germany. 
But what most attracted his attention was an 
ancient clock, brought from Copenhagen when the 
When this 
clock was in its right mind, it could play twelve 
tunes, about as simple as “ Molly put the kettle 


bh 


on. 


pedler’s father was a young man. 


But the friction of many years had so worn 
the cogs of the wheels, that it was frightfully out 
of tune. This did not trouble the boy’s strong 
nerves, and he was prodigiously amused with the 
sputtering, seething, jumping, jabbering sounds it 
made, when set in motion. ‘To each of the crazy 
old tunes he gave some droll name. ‘ There goes 
the Spitting Cat,” he would say; * now let us 
hear the Old Hen.” 

Father Rudolph called the rickety old machine 
his Blacking Box ; because he had bought it with 
the proceeds of a peculiar kind of blacking, of his 
own manufacture. He was always praising this 
blacking ; and one day he said, “I have never 
told any one the secret of making it; but if you 
are a good boy, Fritz, I will show you how it is 
The child could not otherwise than re- 
spect what had procured such a wonderful clock ; 
and when he fell asleep that night, there floated 
through his mind undefined visions of being able, 


done.” 


some time or other, to purchase such a comical 
machine for himself. ‘This seemed a very unim- 
portant incident of his childhood ; but it was the 
introduction of a thread, that re-appeared again in 
his web of life. 

Fritz passed at the old mill four years of health, 


happiness, and hard labor. For three years, 





Father Rudolph was an unfailing source of enter- 


LPI IT 


tainment. Alternately with his comic old songs, 
and wild Jegends of fairies and goblins, he impart- 
ed much of a traveler’s discursive observation, and 
thorough practical knowledge concerning the glos- 
sy jet blacking. At last he fell asleep, and the boy 
heard that pleasant old voice no more, except in 
the echoing caves of memory. ‘The good grand- 
mother survived the companion of her youth only 
a few months. ‘The ancient ballads she used to 
croon at her spinning-wheel, had caught some- 
thing of the monotonous flow of the water, which 
forever accompanied them ; and Fritz, as he pass- 
ed up and dowu from the mill to the brook, missed 
the quaint old melodies, as he would have missed 
the rustling of the leaves, the chirping of crickets, 
or any other dear old familiar sound. He missed, 
too, her kind motherly ways, and the little com- 
forts with which her care supplied him. With the 
exception of his rough, but reaily kind-hearted 
uncle, he was now alone in the world. He had 
visited Riidesheim but once, and had then greatly 
amused Gretchen with his imitations of the crazy 
clock. But his parents had since removed to a re- 
mote district, and he knew not when he should see 
dear Gretchen again. As none of them could 
read or write, there came no tidings to cheer the 
long years of separation. How this heart yearned 
at times for the good mother and the joyous little 
sister ! 

But when Uncle Heinrich announced his in- 
tention of removing to America, the prospect of 
new adventures, and the youthful tendency to look 
on the bright side of things, overbalanced the pain 
of parting from father-land. It is true, the last 
night he slept at the old mill, the moonlight had a 
farewell sadness in its glance, and the little stream 
murmured more plaintively as it flowed. Fritz 
thought perhaps they knew he was going away. 
They certainly seemed to sigh forth, “‘ We shall 
see thee no more, thou bright, strong child. We 
remain, but thou art passing away.” 

When the emigrants came to the sea-port, 
everything was new and exciting to the juvenile 
imagination of Fritz. The ships out in the har- 
bor looked like great white birds, sailing through 
the air. How pleasant it must be thus to glide 
over the wide waters! But between a ship in the 
distance, and the ship we are in, there exists the 
usual difference between the ideal and the actual. 
There was little romance in the crowded cabin, 
with hundreds of poor emigrants eating, drinking, 
and smoking, amid the odour of bilge-water, and 
the dreadful nausea of the sea. Poor Fritz longed 
for the pure atmosphere and fresh-flowing brook, 
at the mill. However, there was always America 
in prospect, painted to his imagination like Islands 
of the Blest. Uncle Heinrich said he should grow 
rich there; and a fairy whispered in his ear that 
he himself might one day possess a Copenhagen 
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clock, bright and new, that would play its tunes | 
“No, no,” said Fritz to | 
the fairy, “I had rather buy Father Rudolph’s | 


decently and in order. 
clock ; it was such a funny old thing.” 


and perhaps I will one day bring Father Rudolph’s 
clock to crow and sputter to thee in the New 
World.” 


But these golden dreams of the future received 
a sad check. One day, there was acry of “A 
man overboard!” It occasioned the more terror, 
because a shark had been following in the wake of 
the vessel for several days. Boats were lowered 
instantly ; but a crimson tinge on the surface of 
the water showed that their efforts were useless. 
It was not till some minutes after the confusion 
subsided, that Fritz perceived his Uncle Heinrich 
was missing. ‘Terrible had been that crimson 
stain on the water; but now, when he knew it 
was the life-blood of his last and only friend, it 
made him faint and dizzy, as if it were flowing 
from his own veins. 


Uncle Heinrich’s hard-earned savings were 
fastened within the belt he wore; and a bundle of 
coarse clothes, with a few tools, were all that re- 
mained of his worldly possessions. ‘The captain 
had compassion on the desolate child, and charged 
nothing for his passage or his food. When the ves- 
sel came within sight of port, the passengers, though 
most of them poor, raised a small fund for him by 
contribution. But who can describe the utter 
loneliness of the emigrant boy, when he parted 
from his ship-companions, and wandered through 
the crowded streets of New-York, without meet- 
ing a single face he had ever seen before? Lights 
shone in cheerful basements, where families supped 
together ; but his good-hearted mother, and his 
dear little blue-eyed Gretchen—where were they ? 
Oh, it was very sad to be so entirely alone, in such 
a wide, wide world! Sometimes he saw a boy 
turn round to stare at his queer little cap, and out- 
landish frock ; but he could not understand what 
he said, when he sung out, “ There goes what 
they call a Flying Dutchman.” Day after day 
he tried for work, but could obtain none. His 
funds were running very low, and his heart was 
extremely heavy. As he stood leaning against a 
post, one day, a goat walked slowly toward him 
from a neighboring court. How his heart leaped 
up to greether! With her came back images of 
the castle on the Rhine, the blooming terrace, his 
kind father, his blessed mother, and his darling 
little sister. He patted the goat’s head, and kissed 
her, and looked deep into her eyes, as he had done 
with the companion of his boyhood. A stranger 
came to lead the animal away; and when she 
was gone, poor Fritz sobbed as if his heart would 
break. “ I have not even a goat for a friend now,” 
thought he. “I wish I could get back to the old 


AAS 


“Very | 
well,” replied the fairy, “ be diligent and saving, | 





mill again. I am afraid I shall starve here in this 
foreign land, where there is nobody to bury me.” 

In the midst of these gloomy cogitations, there 
was an alarm of fire; and the watchmen sprung 
their rattles. Instantly a ray of hope darted 
through his soul! The sound reminded him of 
Father Rudolph’s Blacking Box; for one of its 
tipsy tunes began with a flourish exactly like it. 
* I will save every cent I can, and buy materials 
to make blacking,” thought he. “I will sleep 
under the planks on the wharves, and live on two 
pence a day. I can speak a few words of English. 
I will learn more from some of my countrymen, 
who have been here longer than I. Then, per- 
haps, I can sell blacking enough to buy bread and 
clothes.” 

And thus he did. At first, it went very hard 
with him. Some days he earned nothing ; and a 
week of patient waiting brought but one shilling. 
But his broad face was so clean and honest, his 
manners so respectful, and his blacking so uncom- 
monly good, that his customers gradually increas- 
ed. One day, a gentleman who traded with him 
made a mistake, and gave him a shilling instead 
of a ten-cent piece. Fritz did not observe it at 
the moment ; but the next day, when the gentle- 
man passed to his counting-house, he followed 
him, and touched himon the arm. The merchant 
inquired what he wanted. Fritz showed the coin, 
saying, “ Dat not mine.” “ Neither is it mine,” 
rejoined the merchant ; “ what do you show it to 
me for?” ‘The boy replied, in his imperfect 
English, “ Dat too mooch.” A friend, who was 
with the merchant, addressed him in German ; 
and the poor emigrant’s countenance lighted up as 
if it had become suddenly transparent, and a lamp 
placed within it. Heaving a sigh, and blushing 
at his own emotion, he explained, in his native 
tongue, that he had accidently taken too much for 
his blacking, the day before. ‘They looked at him 
with right friendly glances, and inquired into his 
history. He told them his name and parentage, 
and how Uncle Heinrich had attempted to bring 
him to America, and had been devoured by a 
shark on the way. 
friend 
honest 


He said he had not a single 
in this foreign land, but he meant to be 
and industrious, and he hoped he should do 
well. The gentlemen assured him that they 
should always remember him as Fritz Shilling, 
and that they would certainly speak of him to 
their friends. He did not understand the joke of 
his name, but he did understand that they bought 
all his blacking, and that customers increased more 
rapidly after that interview. 

It would be tedious to follow the emigrant 
through all the process of his gradually-improving 
fortune. As soon as he could spare anything 
from necessary food and clothing, he went to an 
evening school, where he learned to read, write, 
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and cipher. He became first a shop-boy, then a 
clerk, and finally established a neat grocery store 
for himself. ‘Through all these changes, he con- 
tinued to sell the blacking, which arrived at the 
honer of poetical advertisements in the news- 
papers, under the name of Schelling’s Best Boot 


Polisher. 


But the prosperity thus produced was not the | 


only result of his acquaintance with Father Ru- 
dolph. 
times taken up again strangely, through many in- 
tervening loops. One day, as Fritz was passing 
through the streets, when he was about sixteen 
years old, he stopped and listened intently ; for he 
heard far off the sounds of a popular German 
ballad, which his grandmother and the pedler often 
used to sing together. ‘Through all the din and 
rattle of the streets, he could plainly distinguish 
the monotonous minor cadence, which had often 
brought tears to his eyes when a boy. He follow- 
ed the tones, and soon came in sight of an old man 
and his wife singing the familiar melody. A maiden, 
apparently somewhat younger than himself, played 
a tamborine at intervals. When he spoke to her 
in German, her face kindled, as hisown had done, 
at the first sound of his native tongue in a strange 
land. “They call me Réschen,” she replied ; 
“these are my father and mother. We came 
from the ship last night, and we sing for bread, 
till we can get work to do.” ‘The soul looked 
simply and kindly through her blue eyes, and re- 
minded him of Her wooden 
petticoat, and little crimson 
jacket might seem vulgar to the fashionable, and 
picturesque to the artist ; but to him it was merely 
the beloved costume of his native land. It warm- 
ed his heart with childish recollections ; and when 
they sang again the quaint, sad melody, he seem- 
ed to hear the old brook flow plaintively by, and 
Thus be- 
gan his acquaintance with the maiden, who was 
afterwards his wife, and the mother of his little 
Gretchen. 


sister. Gretchen. 


shoes, short blue 


see the farewell moonlight on the mill. 


Of these, and all other groups of emigrants, for 
many years, he inquired concerning his parents 
and his sister; but could obtain no tidings. At 
last, a priest in Germany, to whom he wrote, re- 
plied that Gretchen had died in childhood; and 
that the father and mother had also recently died. 
It wus a great disappointment to the affectionate 
heart of Fritz Schelling; for through all his ex- 
panding fortunes he had cherished the hope of 


returning to them, or bringing them to share his | 


comfortable home in the New World. But when 
he received the mournful news, he had Réschen 
to love, and her parents to care for, and a little 
one that twined herself round his heart with fresh 
flower-garlands every day. 








The dropped stitches of our life are some- | 





desheim ? 





At thirty-five, he was ahappy and a prosperous 
man. So prosperous, that he could afford to live 
well in the city, and yet build for himself a snug 
cottage in the country. ‘ We can go out every 
Saturday and return on Monday,” said he to 
Réschen. ‘ We can have fresh cream, and our 
own sweet butter. It will do the children good to 
roll on the grass, and they sha'l have a goat to 
play with.” 

** And, perhaps, by-and-by, we can go there to 
live all the time,” rejoined Réschen. “It is so 
quiet and pleasant in the country ; and what’s the 
use of being richer than enough ? ” 

The site chosen for the cottage overlooked the 
broad, bright river, where high palisades of rock 
seemed almost like the ruins of an old castle, 
Fritz said he would make a flower-carpet on the 
rocks, for the goat to browse upon ; and if a stork 
would only come and build a nest on his thatched 
roof, he could almost fancy himself in Germany. 
At times, the idea of importing storks crossed 
his mind ; but his good sense immediately rejected 
the plan. It is difficult to imagine how those 
venerable birds, with their love of the antique and 
the unchangeable, could possibly live in America. 
One might as well try to import loyal subjects, or 
an ancient nobility. 

When house and barn were completed, the first 
object was to secure honest, industrious German 
tenants to till the soil. Fritz heard of a company 
of emigrants, who wished to sell themselves for a 
specified time, in order to pay their passage ; and 
he went on board the ship to see them. A hale 
man, who said he was about sixty years old, with 
a wife some five or six years younger, attracted 
his attention by their extreme cleanliness and 
good expression of countenance. He soon agreed 
to purchase them; and in order to prepare the 
necessary papers, he inquired their names. 

* Karl Schelling and Liesbet Schelling,” re- 
plied the old man. 

Fritz started, and his face flushed, as he asked, 
“Did you ever live in the old castle at Rii- 


> 


“That did we for several summers,” rejoined 
Karl. 

“Ah, can you tell us anything of our son 
Fritz?” exclaimed Liesbet, eyeing him eagerly, 
‘God bless him wherever he is! 
America to find him.” 


We came to 


“Mother! Mother! Do you not know me?” 
he said; and threw himself into her open arms, 
and kissed the honest, weather-beaten face. 

“T see it has gone well with you, my son. 
Now, thanks be to God, and blessed be His holy 
name,” said Karl, reverently uncovering his head. — 


“And where is Gretchen?” inquired Fritz, 
earnestly. 
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‘The All-Father took her home to Himself, 
soon after you came to see us at Riidesheim,” re- 
plied Liesbet. She was always mourning for the 
little It troubled us to 
away and leave you behind us without saying 
farewell; and I feared no blessing would follow it. 
But we were very poor, and we thought then we 
should come to you in two or three years.” 

“ Don’t speak of that,” said Fritz. 


brother, poor one! 


‘* You were 


| 


| filled. 


go | 


always good parents to me, and did the best you | 


could. Blessings have followed me ; and to meet 
you thus is the crowning blessing of all. 
let I want to show you my 
good Réschen, and our Gretchen, and Karl, and 
Liesbet, and Rudolph, and baby Réschen. My 
small farm overlooks a river broad and beautiful 
The rocks look like castles, and I 
have bought a goat for the children to play with. 
The roof of our cottage is thatched, and if a stork 


would only come and build her nest there, then 


Come, 


us hasten home. 


as the Rhine. 


dear father and mother might almost imagine 
themselves again at Riidesheim, with plenty to 
eat, drink, and wear. If Father Rudolph’s Black- 
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should have all but one of my boyish dreams ful- 
Ah, if dear Gretchen were only here!” 

The fairy who whispered to Fritz when he was 
crossing the Atlantic, told him if he were diligent 
and saving, she would perhaps bring him the old 
clock ; and she kept her promise better than fairies 
sometimes do; for it chanced that the heir of 
Father Rudolph came to America, and brought it 
with him. The price Fritz offered for it was too 
tempting, and it now stands in his thatched cot- 
tage. Its carved black case, inlaid with grotesque 
figures of birds and beasts in pearl, is more wonder- 
ful than a picture-book to the children. When 
any of them are out of health, or out of humor, 
their father sets the old bewildered tunes agoing, 
and they soon join in a merry mocking chorus, 
with ‘Cluck, cluck, cluck! 
Rik a rik a re!” 


Whirr, whirr, 
whirr! 
NOTE. 


The accidental purchase of his parents by a 
German emigrant actually occurred a few years 


| since ; and this story was suggested by the fact. 
ing Box were only here,” added he, laughing, “ I | 


THE MASTODON, 


BY 


Tuov pond’rous truth, from thy long night's sleep 
Through the unrecorded eras, 

Awaked, and come from their darkness deep 
To this day of light chimeras !— 

What wast thou, when thy mountain form 
Stood forth in vital glory ? 

Oh! who can paint thee ’live and warm, 


Or reveal thy life’s strange story ? 


Those flinty darts* must have brought thee low, 
That were found beneath thee lying! 

Some mighty hunter had twanged the bow 
Till he saw Behemoth dying. 

‘l'hou, till then, that in pride and power, 
Hadst walked the ground with thunder, 

How great the pang—the fall—the hour, 


When thy life-string snapt asunder ! 


The earth, that, shuddering, drank thy blood 
In its clods dared not imbed thee; 

And sea and skies gave a whelming flood, 
As a pall, to overspread thee. 

Age on age, of their stone and mould, 
In strate deep, then made thee 

A shroud no power could e’er unfold, 


Till a day of steam betrayed thee. 


MISS HANNAH F. 





GOULD. 


They came—they found, and they probed thy bed ; 
And, Resurgam o’er thee writing, 

An ancient of the unnumbered dead 
For too long repose indicting ! 

Thee they brought to the sun’s broad blaze, 
For this rude court to try thee. 

Of high and low must thou stand the gaze; 


And the veriest gnat may eye thee! 


For rightful claim, which the world now grudge, 
To one’s own reserved quietus ; 

Thou com’st arraigned to each self-made judge, 
With thine ironed limbs, to meet us. 

Yet, hold on; and thy history still, 
Let none that pry, discover ! 

Not, though they cast thee in their great mill, 


And they grind and mould thee over! 


Sublimely wrapt in a mystery be, 
As a problem grand propounded. 
The thousands prove, who may question thee, 
In their wisdom all confounded. 
Heed not thou what the babblers say ; 
Be proudly mute to sages. 
They ’re creatures all of but yesterday, 
And thou of the untold ages! 


Several stone darts are said to have been found under the mastodon recently (1845) discovered and exhibited. 
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THE TENANT FOR LIFE, 


A Begend of Tappan. 





BY J. H. 


MANCUR, 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ PALAIS ROYALE,” ETO. 


Asout the middle of the last century, the schooner 
Lark, after a successful voyage to Jamaica, drop- 
ped anchor, in the early part of June, in the port of 
New-York. Next morning, (having, the previous 
afternoon, undergone the usual inspection by the 
custom-house authorities, and landed her only pas- 
senger, a seafaring man,) she was getting under 
way, to proceed on her course to Albany, where 
she was owned, when a boat came alongside. ‘To 
the skipper’s surprise, it was his passenger who 
jumped on deck! Both to the mate and master, 
as well as the few hands which composed the 
crew, the conduct of this man had excited much 
speculation. He was poor beyond a doubt. His 
stock of linen was scant,—he had no change of 
wovlen apparel,-—his purse nigh empty. Yet, al- 
though a thorough-bred mariner, he preferred pay- 
ing for his passage to working it—nay, even to 
receiving wages as an able-bodied seaman. But 
sailors will have their freaks! During the voyage, 
he was taciturn and melancholy, without either 
moroseness or ill-nature, would never refuse to lend 
a hand when asked, though preferring to sit alone, 
and shunning conversation when he could do so 
without risk of offence. Such was James Monday. 
His personal appearance was _prepossessing— 
features grave and serious, yet open and intelli- 
gent; his form robust and active; age about 
thirty-two. What need had a man so favoured 
of nature to drown himself in melancholy? Was 
fortune unkind? had he lost both purse and ward- 


robe ? 


surely, one cruise would replenish the one 
aud replace the other. Of his history, nothing 
was known save that he had been a sailor from 
boyhood, and was returning to visit the land of 
his birth. Had he no sister, no mother, to whom 
he would have been glad to have presented the 
wages he might have so readily earned? This 
was an inquiry oft-repeated, but the only one 
capable of satisfying it brooked no questioning. 
Monday told the captain that he would bear 
him company a few hours longer, as far as Tap- 
pan. “I’ was an excellent opportunity to fathom 


the mystery! Did he know Tappan? No! But | 


he had friends or kinsfolk in that quarter? He 


knew not that he had either, was the concise | 


~ 


SAS 











reply. Then, why go thither? was on the cap- 
tuin’s lips, but he forebore, for he perceived that 
his passenger was growing angry ; and he knew, 
by experience, how quietly, yet effectually, he re- 
pressed impertinent curiosity. 

When winds were adverse it often proved a 
week’s voyage to Albany, but the Lark rejoiced 
in a south-western breeze. Making long tacks, 
she lost but little way, and drove up the noble 
river under a full head of canvas. 

But a change had come over the spirit of the 
passenger. Instead of leaning over the bulwark, 
as was his wont, with eyes fixed on the foamy 
spray, as it flew by, or gazing vacantly on the 
horizon of blue ocean ; he was restless and inquis- 
itive, asking the name of every creek, inlet and 
bay, village or solitary homestead. ‘Two facts of 
an opposite character were very evident: that he 
was profoundly ignorant of the district, yet, his 
anxiety for information was based on a deeper 
foundation than simple curiosity, or the interest 
excited by new scenes. 

Our captain, who we may observe by the way, 
piloted the schooner himself, was quite at home 
on the broad channel of the Hudson. He knew 
every reach, sand-bank or shoal, and had a name, 
and also a legend, for each. He could tell the 
history and pedigree of every family living on the 
banks of the river—the present and former occu- 
pants of every homestead or farm. 

After several hour’s sail, the captain remarked, 
that as they were about entering the ‘Tappan Zee, 
he would prefer landing his passenger at the foot 
of the cliffs, hence it was but a short walk to the 
village ; whereas, to round the headland and 
enter Tappan Bay would lose him—as the wind 
then stood—much time. But—added the Captain 
with hesitation and an inquiring glance—if his 
friends’ business at ‘Tappan were not very urgent— 
and as he appeared to take so much interest in 
the scenery of the river, he should be happy of his 
company to Albany. The passage through the 
Highlands surpassed anything they had yet seen, 
and after he had had the opportunity of comparing 
the fare which his wife would set before them to 
that which the cabin afforded, he might return 
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down the river (landing at Tappan, or elsewhere) 
none the worse, he hoped, for his trip. 

James Monday shook the captain heartily by 
the hand, and thanked him for the proffered hos- 
pitality, but he felt, he said, that he could not pass 
‘Tappan—that he must go ashore—that he was 
impelled to it. ‘They would meet again, he hoped, 
but for the present must bid adieu. Monday then 
shook hands with every one, and jumped into the 
boat. With all, he had excited a kindly interest, 
which was much increased by the sudden and un- 
expected awakening from his previous apathy. 
From the deck of the schooner, which was lying 
to, he was seen to jump ashore on the shingly 
which skirts the base of the Palisades 
Bidding adieu to the boatmen, he shou!dered his 
stick, from which was suspended the scanty ward- 
robe, and slowly ascended the steep path which 
leads to the summit of the rocks. 

Halfway, he paused on a jutting platform,—the 
Lark was again under way. He waved his hat, 
the signal was answered from the schooner. 
*T was a last adieu, and the heart of the traveller 
sank within him. He was now alone in the 
world—’t was true this was not for the first time, 
yet, he felt a pleasure in the chance tie which 
linked him for awhile with his fellow-men, and ex- 
perienced pain when the tie was broken. He 
looked around. Beyond the schooner, lay the 
wide expanse of the Hudson known by the name 
of the Tappan Zee. A few miles ahead, on the 
left,—his own side of the river—arose the Vre- 
dika Heights, clothed to the summit in the tender- 
est green, reposing in the light of an afternoon’s 
sun; beyond, from the right bank struck a low 
promontory athwart the stream, threatening to 
foreclose its waters, whilst behind, arose the lower 
group of the Highlands. 


beach 


The traveller had no home, no kindred, no 
friends ; he knew not where he should lay his 
head that night, yet was he soothed and comfort- 
ed, and refreshed, by gazing on the distant Vre- 
He and continued the ascent. 
Quitting the bank of the Hudson, he followed the 
winding road which led to Tappan. 


dika. arose 
The scorch- 
ing heat of summer had not yet dried the moisture 
of the green foliage—blossoms and leaves be- 
The air was suffused with 
a light vapour, which blunted the fierceness of the 
sun’s rays—our traveller was resigned, if 


spangled the hedges. 


not 
The eye, the ear, the olfactory sense, 
were exquisitely gratified. 


happy. 


At length, the village lay before him, but he | 
paused to contemplate a roadside homestead. 
The house was pleasantly situated, on the left hand, 
a few yards only from the highway, in a garden ; 
embosomed amid apple and cherry trees. But on 
closer inspection what a sad scene! The garden 





was choked with weeds, the fruit bushes hidden 


LOLOL el el lel el el rl ll el lal al lal alll el 


amid that luxuriant growth of noxious plants, 
which fight a hard battle with the thrifty gardener, 
and fairly overpower the sluggard. The house, 
one of the old style, with slanting roof, was origin- 
ally white, but the storms of many seasons had 
washed off the paint; *t was now of a dull leaden 
hue. The barn and other out-buildings were in 
similar plight. 

Encircled and beautified by the pump of sum- 
mer, its deformities were hidden ; but how desolate 
—thought the mariner—in winter, this scene of 
ruin amid the bare, forked boughs of the old trees! 
He opened the gate, which was in better condition 
than might have been expected, and approached 
the house. ‘The shutters were closed and fasten- 
ed, the door (beneath a porch) was locked. He 
tried the latch, and was startled—nay, frightened, 
by the hollow rattling within of the iron. Hastily 
he hurried from the door, smiling that a stout 
heart could be unnerved by so trivial an event. 

Many, many years must have elapsed since the 
house had seen an occupant ; yet it was evident that 
care was taken to prevent it from going to decay. 
Marks of repair were visible, several new hinges 
were found on the shutters, and here and there on 
the roof, a fresh unpainted shingle supplied the 
place of one which had rotted and fallen. There 
were two wells in the yard; of one the roof and 
windlass were in tolerable order, though the wood 
was black with age. Attached was the remnant 
The bucket, mayhap, is below, thought 
the sailor as he leaned over the opening. He 
thought he perceived the reflection of water. The 
other well was open, without covering of any kind, 
and apparently had never been completed. 

The curiosity of James Monday was still un- 
satisfied. He went to the rear of the house and 
found himself in the orchard. It was a noble one, 
and in good trim; the trees carefully lopped and 


of a rope. 


pruned, and the fences in excellent condition. 

* Why, what ails the house?” asked the 
sailor; * there ’s no plague-spot on the fruit, and 
wherefore a pestilence in the kitchen? I war- 
rant if Agamemnon were here,” (he referred to 
the sable cook of the Lark,) “the smoke would 
curl from yonder chimney, and the rashers eat 
bravely.” 

Monday had no engagements, no eager kinsfolk 
awaiting his footsteps. He was rich in time, and 
could afford to be prodigal of it. Such a scene, so 
full of mystery, was as new as inexplicable, and 


| he spent another half hour in prowling about. 


There was no hole or crevice by which he could 
obtain a glimpse of the interior. It might be 
fancy, but the hollow rattling of the latch sounded 
a’ though within were bare walls. Who was 
the owner of this spot ; and what his motive for 
sealing up the doors, yet preserving the exterior 
from decay ? 
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And why was our mariner fascinated with a 
deserted farm, lingering so long amid the tall, lank 
grass? ‘The fruit was unripe, and it was a profit- 
less speculation even for a tramper of the high- 
ways; so our traveller, at length, shouldered his 
stick and bundle, and made for the village. 

His haven was the tavern. When he entered 
the common room he found himself alone ; but 
from the window he beheld the bay and the river 
stretching northward for many a mile. The Lark 
was not visible; the fair breeze had wafted her 
far on her course ; but he beheld, with emotion, 
the sun declining behind the hills, and the light 
fading from the surface of the waters. 

Scarcely had he finished the lonely meal which 
his host set before him, when guests began to 
enter. The inn at Tappan, like inns everywhere, 
was the resort of idle loungers, and also the meeting 
point, where the more staid portion of the inhabi- 
tants would drop in to hear the news. It might 
be—as Monday indeed suspected—that the land- 
lord had taken care to spread the report that a 
stranger was just arrived from Jamaica ; for our 
mariner, from the first, was an object of interest, 
and evidently the lion of the room. 

Monday had the less objection to be communi- 
cative in detailing the wonders of foreign and 
tropical lands, inasmuch as he had, himself, inter- 
esting inquiries to pursue. Of his own history and 


parentage, he knew but little. He had been edu- | 


cated, from the earliest years, by a man who 
called himself his uncle, the master of a trading 
schvoner, trading between the colonies and West 
Indies. James Revere was of austere habits and 
morose disposition; occasionally, as his nephew 
surmised, yielding to fits of remorse for previous 
evil courses. After awhile, Revere forsook the 
West India trade, and became captain of a ship 
sailing from Bristol, in the old country, to the 
East Indies. James Monday was his mate ; and, 
although he had now arrived at man’s estate, and 
was his own master, and, moreover, both despised 
and hated his kinsman, yet he did not forsake 
him. Revere, at length, fell sick ; and in reply to 
the urgent and oft-repeated entreaties of his 
nephew, to do what he had been many times so- 
licited, in vain, to perform, viz., reveal the names 
and abode of the young man’s surviving kindred, 
or at any rate, the place of his birth ; he mention- 
ed the address of a party resident in New-York 
City, who would afford the information desired. 
Finding himself hourly getting worse, he signified 
a wish to reveal matters of great importance ; but, 
heing suddenly seized in the agonies of death, his 
nephew could glean nothing beyond the name 
—Tappan ;—by which he understood, that his 
own or Revere’s family dwelt in that quarter. 
After attending to the grave the remains of his 
uncle, the nephew embarked for Bristol, intending 


i i i i 











to re-ship himself thence for New-York, but it 
was his ill-fortune to be taken by a pirate. Bythe 
capture he lost both his money and clothing, and 
was but too glad to be set ashore on a desolate isle 
in the West India group; from whence he was 
by rare good luck, taken off by a merchantman, 
and carried to Kingston, in the Island of Jamaica. 

A strong impulse impeiled him, spite of his al- 
tered circumstances, to persevere in the original 
intention of discovering his family. On landing at 
New-York, he found the party he was in quest of 
was dead, and his children dispersed ; so he form- 
ed an instant resolution to re-embark on board the 
schooner, and proceed to Tappan. 

When the curiosity of the company was some- 
what satiated, he made inquiries regarding any 
one bearing the name either of Revere or Monday. 
To his mortification and sorrow both were totally 
unknown even to old inbabitants. At one stroke 
was cut off all hope! He had now really no clue. 
What an unhappy, miserable fate! Every one 
he believed happier than himself. Who so poor 
and destitute but had some heart to welcome him 
with gladness, after peril and disaster? Even his 
uncle’s tyranny and moroseness were preferable to 
such utter desolation. As long as his kinsman 
lived he had at least one family tie, and the hope 
that other links would be added. 

His despondency was noticed by the guests, and 
they began to ask questions about his family and 
birth-place ; matters of which he was ashamed to 
confess his entire ignorance ; and to give a turn to 
the conversation, he spoke of the lone, deserted 
homestead, and expressed his surprise that so 
pleasant a spot was left untenanted. 

fe had, by chance, touched on an interesting 
theme ; every one was listening. 

“Did you see anything?” asked one of the 
party significantly. 

“ Not even a rat,” replied Monday. 

* Did you hear any noise?” demanded another. 

Monday remembered his being startled at the 
hollow reverberation caused by the dropping latch, 
and jestingly exaggerated his fears. 

« Ah!” remarked an old man, “ thee would not 
dare to do that again after nightfall!” 

‘“* Yes, I would,” cried James. 

He was answered by a scornful, incredulous 
laugh. 


“ Why, what mean you, sirs?” 


exclaimed the 
mariner, looking round, ‘I ama poor man ; I was 
plundered by a crew of pirates of all I possessed, 
save a few silver pieces.” 

And, hereupon, with the want of caution cha- 
racteristic of his craft—though, indeed, at that se- 
eluded village he ran but littte danger of cut- 
purses or cut-throats—he pulled out a leathern 
bag, and flung on the table a Spanish piece-of- 
eight, offering to bet that against supper and 
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lodging free, that he would, on the instant, return 
alone to the homestead, and not only raise the 


would yield to a sailor’s fist—and his doing so were 
no offence. 


‘‘ Brave words these, brave words these, cried | 


the old man, “ but it’s a stranger, he does not 
know the Snyder house.” 

The landlord, who had been busying about, 
listening to the conversation, yet taking no part in 
it, now came forward, and said, that as the 
stranger had lost his substance, he would put him 
in the way of regaining it. Why throw—he ask- 
ed—for so small a stake, as a supper and lodging, 
when the same spirit which would win the one, 
might put him in possession of a life-lease of the 
house and farm in question—a twenty-four years’ 
lease at any rate, at a nominal rent. 

* The labor’s too easy for the wages—to be 
real,” observed the sailor, shaking his head. 

** Not a whit,” cried the landlord, “ bolder men 
than you, I trow, have tried it, and failed, glad to 
escape with life, and, mayhap, a broken head.” 

“Why, who, in the fiend’s name, I ask,” ex- 
claimed Monday, “ had they to fight with?” 

Having, as he imagined, wrought the curiosity of 
the mariner to the proper pitch for listening to a 
marvellous story ; he proceeded to relate that up- 


wards of thirty years ago, the farm belonged to | 


Nicholas Snyder, a widower, left with anonly son, | ; ' 
4 | carrying him northward even among the High- 


| ‘ 
lands, whilst southward, he rode as far as Paulus 


a boy of two years of age. 

Whilst the house was undergoing repairs, Ni- 
cholas abone slept in it, the child and nurse board- 
ing at a neighbor's. One afternoon, as usual, the 
boy was brought and left with his father ; who 
after dinner, every day, spent an hour or more in 
When 
the workmen—who had been to the pier at Tap- 


playing with and caressing his young heir. 


pan to bring a cargo of deals and other timber 
landed from a sloop—returned to the farm, they 
found the nurse in much tribulation. 
and son had disappeared. ‘The men treated the 
matter lightly, they imagined that he had gone 
in some neighbor’s waggon. The nurse accord- 


ingly returned. 


As the night advanced, and neither Snyder nor | gai . 
| though most settlers had an objection to working 


the boy was forthcoming, the nurse, and the 
family with whom she was dwelling, grew much 


alarmed. Snyder's friend started off for the farm. 


He found everything as left by the workmen—the | 
| moderate rent demanded, were too tempting to be 


newly-arrived timber was deposited in the yard, 
and the doors closed, though not locked. Only one 


room was in habitable state, that in which the pro- | 


prietor slept. ‘This had been put in order by the 


nurse as was her wont, and had not been disturb- 


ed. His hat was gone, but, what appeared most | 


| was lying on a table in the kitchen. 
| farmer feared evil. 
latch, but in proof, bring the handle away—if it 


| the country round scoured, but in vain. 


Both father | 


The worthy 
He hastened, though at a late 
hour, to Tappan ; knocked up the justice and the 


| constable, and threw the whole village into con- 


sternation. 


The pond was dragged, the well was searched, 
It was 


| two days ere those engaged in the search thought 
of making a descent into a new and unfinished 
| well of great depth; which Nicholas had planned 
| and executed, as the old one often failed during 
| what are called ‘ dry spells.” 


Here were found 
his mangled body, and the hat, but no child. 
Horror at his untimely fate was universal—but the 


| mystery was not solyed—what had become of the 
| boy? 


Among those who joined in the search was the 
missing man’s only kinsman, a cousin, one Peter 
Snyder, the opposite of the former in character 
and disposition. He was sluggish, neglectful of 
advantages, yet ambitious of being rich, always 
craving some turn of fortune which should bring 
him prosperity ; but never striving to gain it by in- 
dustry and application. He envied the fortunate, 
and if his loose, unguarded expressions were to be 
taken as a reflection of his mind, looked upon 
them as enemies who had stolen a march upon 
him. 


Peter was indefatigable in the search, his zeal 


Hook. After his cousin’s body was discovered and 


_ interred, Peter, from a state of dependency, as- 


sumed the control of Nicholas’ property, under 
trust for the lost infant. It was thought strange, 
that even after the homestead was put in thorough 
repair, and made one of the most pleasant and 
commodious farm-dwellings in the district; the 
new resident, after a short trial, abandoned the 
house, and went to another farm belonging also to 
Nicholas, beyond Tappan, on the road to Nyack ; 
alleging that as the property was not his own, 


: ‘ : | and he should no doubt be some day called on to 
home with the boy, or rode with him to the river | . 


restore it, he preferred quitting before he became 
too much attached to the place. 


It was not difficult to obtain a tenant; for al- 


a farm which was not their own, yet the excellent 


| quality of the land, the extent of the orchards, the 


vicinity of water-carriage to New-York, and the 


resisted. 


The first occupant staid about a month, but 


| himself and his family were so much disturbed 


by frightful noises which could not be accounted 
for; and—as was averred—appearances which 
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strange—his constant companion, a walking-stick, | could not be explained on any rational principle, 


that they were but too glad to depart. 








Their suc- 
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cessor, a stranger from distant parts,—tothe aston- 
ishment of the neighborhood—experienced similar 
annoyances, aud decamped in terror. The third 
occupier fared the same, and showed the better 
part of valor—discretion, by a retreat. For 
awhile, the house was empty ; but the lowrent and 
tempting situation, despite its evil repute, induced 
a fire-eating sergeant of infantry, who had served 
in the wars and been discharged, to settle in the 
homestead of the Snyders. He was a brawling, 
uproarious, drinking fellow; equal, as he believed, 
to anything—a match, in his own opinion, to the 
prince of darkness himself. Our hero was assailed 
in the usual fashion, but he swore, stormed, and 
cursed the disturbers of his peace ; and despite the 


entreaties of his frighted wife, declared he would | 


not budge. But the strongest fort must yield, at 


length, to superior force. He met with a series of | 


personal disasters. He fe!] down stairs, and was 
prepared, he said, to swear before a justice, that he 
was pushed from behind. The well-rope broke, 
and he was saved, as it were by a miracle, from 
the fate of Nicholas Snyder, escaping with sundry 
bruises. One gusty night, as he lay in bed, after 
enduring many annoyances, whilst his poor wife, 
speechless and awe-struck, was more like one 
dead than alive, he swore that he saw the evil one 


on the hearth, and that he should not escape him. | 


Seizing his ready sword, he sprung out of bed, and 
rushed to the fire-place, thrusting his sword, in his 
blind rage, up the chimney. A rattling noise was 
heard, a brick came rushing down, and the bold 
sergeant lay on the floor stunned. His blood being 
in a bad condition owing to undue potations, he 
fell into a precarious state, and became delirious. 
His wife took advantage of the interregnum, and 
during her regency, carried off her sick spouse, 
their goods and chattels, and removed to New- 
York. 

After this event, it was in vain that Peter 





came of these speculations, yet there was shaped 
in the public mind the phantom of an evil reputa- 
tion, which was associated with his person and 
character. 

Years passed and Peter was growing old. With 
exemplary zeal, he visited ever and anon the 
deserted house and ordered such external repairs 
as prevented its falling a prey to the seasons’ 
change. He renewed his offers for a tenant, but 
could not meet with one. He appeared to feel 
that his own reputation was linked with the repu- 
tation of the Snyder house, and that if an occu- 
pier could be found to live in it unmolested, the 


| shadows which darkened his name would be dis- 


{ 





| 


pelled. 

When the landlord had finished his story, all eyes 
were turned on James Monday. ‘The company 
laughed when they saw him restore the Spanish 
piece to his pouch ; he had, they surmised, with- 
drawn his bet. 

“'To-night, landlord, I am your guest,” he 
quietly remarked,” but to-morrow night, I sleep in 
the Snyder house ; and I invite all or any of the 
present company, and their friends, to sup with me 
there ; and there’s a ledging at their service if 
they need it.” 

About four o’clock of the following afternoon, 
there was a crowd of boys, women and men 
around the tavern. In consideration of one Spanish 
piece-of-eight, yearly paid, receipt of the first pay- 
ment thereby duly acknowledged, Peter had sign- 
ed a lease in favor of James Monday, for the term 
of his natural life, granting him the tenement, the 
farm and orchards, and use of the house furniture, 
which Peter had not, for some reason, removed ; 
and which had been placed at the disposal of 
every succeeding tenant. 

Our hero could not induce any one, man or 
woman, to undertake the necessary cleansing and 


purifying of even one room in which he might 
Snyder offered the farm on lease, for a series of | 


years at a nominal rent. Money would not in- | 


duce any one to pass a night in it ; few would even 
enter it in the daytime. After dark, the country 
people were afraid to pass along the road ; and it 
was oft in contemplation to cut a new one, avoid- 
ing the house, as the farming-servants, especially 


| 


sleep without being smothered with dust, and be- 
numbed with mildew and damp; and lamented 
that in the morning, he should be found with 


| joints stiffened with rheumatism. But his hard 


the colored portion, would prefer waiting with | 


their wagons, till morning at a neighbor's, rather 


in front of the Snyder house. 
Now Peter was by no means pleased with the 


fate met with no sympathy. If he came off with 
nothing worse than a cold or rheumatic affection 
—it was observed—he was a lucky fellow. 

At length he sallied out, and was received with 


| much cheering by the boys. A light cart follow- 
then run the gauntlet of the perilous passage | 


ed, carrying a mattress, several blankets and other 
necessaries ; in the rear was his escort. Many 


| negatives do sometimes make a positive ; for, al- 
course of affairs. It was not so much the loss of | 


rent which annoyed him, as the inferences which | 


everybody drew from these strange events. Like | 


other folks, he had enemies; and there were not 
wanting several of the shrewder ones who specu- 
lated on his whereabouts on the afternoon when 
Nicholas was missed. Although nothing definite 


' 


though not one of the party who followed would 
have ventured alone, within the precincts of the 
garden, yet collectively, they had courage even to 
bear him company to the door,—that door the 
latch of which he had tried—an1 where they de- 
posited his movables. He applied the key, turned 
the lock, yet the door resisted ; but it gave way to 
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the pressure of his shoulder. ‘The crowd drew 
back. Alone, of those who accompanied him, 
Peter Snyder stood by his side. Whatever might 
be the fears of thisman, it behooved him, for many 
reasons, to make a bold display. He even ven- 
tured several feet within the threshold, and lament- 
ed that the new tenant—through the superstitious 
folly of the people—must pass a miserable night 
amid the accumulated dust of years. They 
shook hands, and Peter departed, after casting a 
hurried, fearful glance around the hall, and pro- 
mising to pay his tenant a visit, at noon, on the 
morrow. 

James Monday came outside to lift his things 
into his new residence. He was received with 
cheering, which he acknowledged by waving his 
hat. ‘Then withdrawing the key from the outside 
he locked himself in. ‘The hall divided the house 
in the centre, the back door opened on a lawn 
which formed part of the orchard. On the right 
were two parlors, on the left, a kitchen and com- 
mon sitting room. 


Monday struck a light, trimmed and ignited his 
lamp, and boldly advanced to the parlor door, 
which he threw wide open, and entered. The air 
was cold, damp, and clammy; the floor, the 
walls, cornices, and every article of furniture, 
laden with dust. He passed into the adjoining 
From 
thence he crossed the hall and went into the op- 
posite apartments. 
something on the floor advanced to meet him. It 
was a huge toad. He smiled and turned away. 

“There is nothing here to be afraid of,” he 
muttered, “I feel a strange awe, but I am not 
cowed.” 

He went up stairs, and surveyed the sleeping- 
chambers, making choice, for a dormitory, of that 
which—he knew by description—the sergeant had 
lodged in. ‘The furniture of the house interested 
him, yet he had much to do, and deferred an ex- 
amination till the morrow. He carried up his 
bedding, put it in trim—as a sailor can well do 
without help—and kindled a fire on the hearth. 


room, which was in the same condition. 


He threw open the casement, let in the fresh air | 
of evening, and took a survey, ere the sun had 


sunk, over the broad orchards. 


His heart exulted on reflecting that they were | 
| condemned—O, tell me! ” 


his own—that he was, indeed, tenant for life of ull 
this fair domain. 
ing almost penniless, now comparatively a rich 
Blessed be Providence, he felt, for taking 
care, in due season, of the destitute! He was af- 
fected even to tears, and kneeling down, prayed 


man ! 


that he might never abuse the gifts which he had | 
As he | 


been, so mercifully, permitted to possess. 


arose, his eye fell on the portrait over the fire- 
place—he was attracted to it he knew not why. 


Oft were his eyes fastened on it. 
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| the door-porch. 


He heard a pattering noise, | 








What a change! In the morn- | 


features of a man some five and thirty years of 
age, sedate and intelligent. 
till he was tired. 


He speculated on it 


About noon, next day, Peter Snyder came 
along the road. As he approached, he enquired if 
there were any news from the house, and was 
told that several of the boys, whose curiosity in- 
duced them to linger near the place, had seen 
smoke from the chimney, and lights in the upper 
rooms. On arriving at the gate, he found several 
people looking over the fence at James Monday, 
who was actively employed in clearing the incum- 
brances which beset the garden-path. Every 
shutter of the house was open, and the light of 
day shone clear through it. 

Monday and his landlord shook hands, and they 
entered. Peter did not dare refuse the invitation 
to follow the sailor up stairs. ‘They entered the 
sleeping chamber. The old man shuddered on 
beholding the portrait, but assuming a composure 
which he did not feel, he sat down with his back 
to the picture. He inquired how his tenant had 
passed the night in this house of evil name. 

Monday replied, that he had slept long and 
soundly, yet the remembrance of a dream troubled 
him. He dreamed, that he saw a man at work, 
in the garden, and a young child creeping about 
The man stooped, and there 
came one behind him, with a large stone and 
crushed his head. The murderer dragged. the 
body and flung it down a wel. On returning his 
foot struck against the victim’s hat, he snatched it 
up, and threw it down the well after the corpse. 
He next seized the child and hurried away with it 
—and the sailor awoke. 

"T was, indeed, pitiable te behold Peter Snyder, 
after hearing this narration; and Monday ap- 


| proached to sooth him. 


“QO! mercy! mercy!” 


shouted the wretched 
man, “ deliver me not in my old age to justice.” 

“ Why? why?” asked the sailor in a tone of 
compassion. 

* Did you see the features of the poor victim ? ” 

‘“« Yes,” replied the sailor with an air of sadness, 
“‘ they were those of that portrait.” 

Peter still kneeling, gazed intently on Monday. 

** And who are you, where born and bred?” he 
at length exclaimed “in mercy, to save a soul 


The mariner, in compassion, recited his history. 
“My cousin’s son,—I paid Revere a large sum 
to drown him—the son of Nicholas come to claim 


| his own!” cried the old man, and fell senseless on 


his face. 

* » * * = 
Though loathing his 
father’s murderer, regard for the family name in- 


A compact was made. 


| duced James Monday—now Nicholas Snyder—to 
"T'was the | screen Peter from the imputation of the crime, 
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whilst the latter acknowledged publicly that the 
proofs of the mariner’s parentage were convincing 
and undeniable. But, to secure him the posses- 
sions of the family, he executed a deed in his 
favor, by which the whole property would pass, on 
the death of Peter, to the restored heir; whether 
as James Monday, or under his rightful name. 
The unburthening of his conscience, and the resti- 
tution, appeared to give Peter more ease of mind ; 
and it is to be hoped that it was not the only step 












towards seeking pardon where alone it could 90 
obtained. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the an- 
noyances which the previous tenants experienced 
at the Snyder house, Nicholas soon after the 
events above narrated, assured his friend, the cap- 
tain of the Lark, that he had met with none. 
Neither did the captain, on retiring to rest, suffer 
molestation—at least from spiritual or supernatu- 
ral causes. 





ZARIF A. 


Suggested by a Spantsh Story. 


BY MRS. FRANCES 8S. O8GOOD 





I cannot keep the tears back! 
The tears, that should not flor 
For one, who wantonly could grieve 
A heart that loved him so! 


I cannot keep the tears back ; 
The bitter, bitter tears, 

For the sweet memories of the past, 
The fond, fond love of years! 


For many days I doubted, 
Would God it still were so! 

Would God there were a gleam of doubt, 
O’er all that now | know! 


For many days [ doubted ; 
But when he soothed my grief, 
With fond assurances of truth, 
Could [ deny belief ? 


It is not that another lures 
His loyal love from me ;— 

Though well [ know she’s lovelier far, 
Than ever [ could be! 


And well I know the little grace 
That won his passion brief, 
Is worn from my frail form and fuce, 


By sickness and by grief! 


No thought like this could make them flow, 
These bitter, bitter tears, 
O’er the dear memories of the past, 


The fond, fond love of years. 
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Not this—though it has blighted, 
The one sweet hope I knew, 
That if a world beside were false, 


His generous heart was true. 


It is the unexplained distrust, 
The studied, strange neglect ; 
Ah! only for a lover lost, 
My pride these tears had checked ! 


But with his love, his friendship fled, 
And that I scarce can bear, 
For I would be a friend to him, 


Through évery joy and care. 


And oh! I pine to see his face, 
And hear his gentle tone; 

And he is near—yet comes not here,— 
And I must weep alone. 


I would not blame him by a look ; 
For if J e’er had met 

A more heroic heart than his, 
Taleo might forget! 


But I cannot keep the tears back, 
The bitter, bitter tears, 

O’er all the memories of the past, 
The fond, fond love of years. 


I cannot keep the tears back, 
And yet they should not flow 

For one, who wantonly could wound 
A heart that loved him so! 
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THE RED CAP. 


F. ELLET. 


—_ 


Tue following traditionary story has furnished 
Dittersdorf with the material of one of his best 
operas ; Kotzebue also has availed himself of it 
for an incident or two. 


Hans Curistorn, the bailiff of a small town in 
Germany, was in possession (besides the respect 
and consideration due him in right of office and 
personal character) of a young wife, whose name 
was Eva. As often as the worthy bailiff called 
her by that name, he grumbled that it should be- 
long to her, for it never failed to put him in mind 
of the nefarious doings of Mother Eve, when she 
circumvented Adam in *“ What befel 
the first man,” he would say to himself, “ may fall 
to the lot of old Hans Christoph ; for if the Eve 
that took the apple had one devil to help her, my 
Eva may have ten thousand if she chooses. And 
will she Oh, Hans Christoph, it 
was a foolish thing to marry so young a wife!” 
By the “ten thousand devils,” 


Paradise. 


not choose ? 


Hans meant 


nothing more than the young men, particularly 


those of gentle blood, ten miles round the neigh- 
borhood. For the fact could not be denied, that 
they came from far and near, on foot and on 


horseback, to pay their respects to the lovely wife 


of the bailiff, or to admire her as they rode or | 


walked past the house. 
long in finding this out; and the discovery threw 


He 


would no longer permit Eva to go to the door, nor 


him in a transport of rage and jealousy. 


to leave the house on any pretext; and, at last, 
forbade her even looking out of the window. 

Eva was a sweet, innocent, amiable creature, 
and had always entertained a profound respect for 
her old husband. But when he showed such un- 
reasonable distrust, and treated her so harshly, her 
respect, as a matter of course, was reduced to 
nought, while he continued day after day to tor- 
ment her by his unfounded suspicions. 
bellious spirit in her human nature was roused, 
until she was at last provoked into wishing for an 
opportunity to deceive him. 


stealth, were readily understood. So, one day, 
when the bailiff was gone to the tavern, to ex- 
amine a thief, who had let himself down by the 
chimney to steal, Master Fritz availed himself of 
the same means to enter the kitchen of Hans 
Christoph’s house. There Eva recaived him, and 
disburdened herself of all her troubles. 
had she to complain to? 


Whom else 
Fritz listened sympa- 
thizingly, and said he thought he could help her. 
He knew of a way to cure the old bailiff of his 
jealousy. Eva shook her * head 


incredulously. 
That would be a miracle indeed ! 


But Fritz hoped 
for the best, and presently unfolded his scheme. 
Eva laughed heartily at it, and promised her aid 
to the best of her power. 

In the afternoon of the same day the bailiff was 
sitting in a very sullen mood, on the stone bench 
before his door. He was wondering how it hap- 
pened that his young wife had not wept bitterly, 
as usual, at his reproaches ; and trying to think 
who had been daring enough to offer her consola- 
tion. A slight noise interrupted his reverie, and, 
looking up, he saw an old Polish Jew, in coarse 


| travelling gear, and with a knapsack on his 


Hans Christoph was not | 





The re- | 


What a woman seeks to do, she is not long in 


finding means to accomplish, in spite of all the 

Argus watching in the world. For many days 

had the nephew of their landlord, in passing the 

house, thrown in pitying glances, intended for the 

pretty victim of tyranny, which looks, caught by 
16 


| 


shoulders. 


“Any thing to buy?” asked the pedler, m 
broken German. Hans Christoph made a gesture 
But the Jew stood his ground. 

“ T have very fine things in my knapsack, such 
as one does not see every day,” he persisted. 

“ T want nothing. 


of repulsion. 


Get away.” 

** Oh, every body wants something ; and I have 
every thing that heart can wish. Now, if you 
have e’er a young wife, who gives you some 
trouble, have I not heremy Red Cap?” So say- 
ing, and opening his knapsack, the Jew drew out 
several things, and, among them, a parcel in a 
number of wrappings. ‘Taking these off, ene 
after another, he produced a cap, of red leather, 
which he drew on his hand, and exhibited to the 
bailiff. 

“ Well; and what is the use of this leather 
cap, the like of which, or better, I can get in the 
town anywhere for a couple of groschen?” de- 
manded Hans Christoph. 

The Jew shook his head, and smiled with an 
air of mystery. “Oh, yes! you can get plenty 
of caps,” he cried—* black, white, grey, yellow, 


or blue ; silver, gold, or diamond caps—for aught 
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I knew ; but this Red Cap of mine, master, is 
worth more than all.” 

“ Eh, fellow! and how can that be?” 

** Because,” answered the pedler, solemnly— 
“because my Red Cap is the true covering for his 
head, worn by the Prophet Elijah, which he 


dropped on the ground, when he went up to | 


heaven in the chariot of fire.” 

‘* Der Tausend! is that true?” exclaimed the 
bailiff, with open eyes. 

‘ And it has this virtue,” continued the Jew, 
‘that, to the one who has on the cap, everybody 
must tell exactly what he thinks or purposes.” 

“ You are not jesting ?” 

“ And if an old man who has a young wife, 
wears the cap, she will always remain true as 
steel to him, and will regard him as the handsom- 
est man in the world.” 

“ fla! can that be true, pedler ?” 

“ Well, master, you can make the trial.” 
‘* And what is the price of the cap?” 

‘Three ducats ; neither more nor less.” 

‘ That is too much, Jew.” 

“ Too little, far too little, for such a wonderful 
cap as this.” 

“TT willtry it! 
put on the cap, and then called his wife out of the 


” 


Therewith Hans Christoph 


house. Eva came accordingly. As soon as she 


saw her husband, she exclaimed, in apparent 
amazement: 

“Oh, Hans, why have you put on such a 
strange cap!” 

“It is a cure for the headache,” answered the 
bailiff. 


Eva deigned not a look at the pedler, but fixing 


«“ | bought it just now, of the Jew.” 


her eyes more earnestly upon her husband: “ Do 
you know, dear Hans,” she cried, *‘ that the cap is 


vonderfully becoming to you. You are very 


, 


handsome in it !’ 


‘ Indeed!” asked the bailiff. 


is it, eh? 
“You look at least twenty 


“Tt is becoming, 


years younger,” 


answered Eva; “and if I had not admired you 
before, you are certainly now irresistible.” 

The astonishment of Hans Christoph knew no 
bounds. But there lingered a shadow of doubt at 
the bottom of his mind. ‘To satisfy it, he took the 
cap slowly from his head and put it on that of the 
Jew. Eva turned instantly, as noticing the ped- 
ler for the first time, and exclaimed, ‘* But how 
Do not 
be angry, Hans, but [ must give him a kiss.” 
Therewith she ran up to the Jew; but Hans 
Christoph rushed between, snatched the cap from 


comes this handsome young man here! 


the pedler’s head, and placed it on his own, re- 


ceiving his wife’s embrace. She took no further 
notice of the Jew. 

** It is really wonderful !” muttered the bailiff. 
“ Well; Iwill never more lay aside the Red Cap; 
and take care, moreover, that no one else puts it 
on. Here, Jew, are your three ducats, and a 
piece of silver besides, for a treat. Now, pack 
yourself out of the village, and never let me seo 
you again, or you may chance to be burnt as a 
conjuror.” 

The pedler took the money, bowed his thanks, 
and went on his way. 

Hans Christoph embraced his wife, and promised 
never to torment her again with his jealousy. 
She had full liberty thenceforward to sit at the 
window or the door, as often and as long as she 
pleased. 

It will easily be understood, that in his heart the 
bailiff was as jealous as ever, though he now 


| 
thought it unnecessary to watch or shut up his 


wife. The secret of the change was, that his 
faith in the influence of the wenderful cap was a 
sure protection against all wounds to his self-love. 
Jealousy is but self-love, in its most troublesome 
form. 

It need not be said, that the pretty Eva was 
happy after this, nor that often in her heart she 


| thanked the good Master Fritz for the pleasant 
| device that had terminated her sufferings. 
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TO SIR JOHN MAC 


I Ave listened, Sir John, to your flattering word ; 

You have called me a flower, a star, and a bird, 

And have thought that, in each of these characters true, 
I should shine and sing alone for you. 

Were I but a flower, I might breathe perfume, 

To glad your sense in your stifled room ;— 


Were I but a star, I might shed a ray 


VOL. I.—NO. I. 


But, being 
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SYCOPHANT, THE FLATTERER. 


Of gentle light on your lonely wily j;— 
Were [ but a bird, I can well conceive 
I might sing for your lordship from morn to eve ;— 


you see, but an uncaged child, 


=) 


With a thinking soul, und a fancy wild, 
I shall sing, and bloom, and shine away, 


For whom—yon shall know another day. 


LAURA. 
2 
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THE LONG CHASE, 
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Tue Indian warrior of other days never thought 
that distance ought to be considered, when he 
went forth to war, provided he was sure of win- 
ning the applause of his fellows. Fatigue and 
hunger were alike looked upon as minor consider- 
ations, and both endured without a murmur. 


LO Ol 


2 The long-continued wars, which once existed be- 
tween the Ojibwas and the [roquois, gave rise to 


the following legend, which was originally related | 


to me by an Ojibwa chief, named Na-nah-boo-sho. 
A party of six Iroquois runners had been sent 
by their leading chiefs from Ke-wa-we-non, on the 


| 
} 


southern shore of Luke Superior, to examine the | 


position of the Ojibwas, who were supposed to be 


| 


on an island called Moo-ne-quah-na-kon-ing. | 


The spies having arrived opposite to the island 
) where their enemies were encamped, (which island 
was about three miles from the main shore), they 
built a war-canoe out of the bark of an elm tree, 
launched it at the hour of midnight, and, having 
implored the god of war to smile upon them, and 
keep the lake in peace, they landed on the island, 
and were soon prowling through the village of the 
unconscious Ojibwas. 

They were so cautious in all their movements, 
that their footsteps did not even awaken the sleep- 
ing dogs. It so happened, however, that they 
were discovered, and that, too, by a young woman, 





who, according to ancient custom, was leading a | 


solitary life, previous to becoming a mother. In 
her wakefulness she saw them pass near her 
{ lodge, and heard them speak, but could not under- 
stand their words, though she thought them to be 


she stole out of her own wigwam to that of her 
aged grandmother, whom she informed of what 
she had seen and heard. The aged woman only 


the girl, “ I speak the truth; the dreaded Na-do- 

was are in our village ; and if the warriors of the 

Buffalo Race do not heed the story of a foolish 

girl, their women and their children must perish.” 

The words of the girl were finally believed, and 

the warriors of the Crane and Buffalo Tribes pre- 
18 
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pared themselves for the capture. The war- 
whoop echoed to the sky ; and the rattling of bows 
and arrows was heard in every part of the island. 
In about an hour the main shore was lined with 
about eight hundred canoes, whose occupants 
were anxiously waiting for the appearance of the 
spies. ‘These desperate men, however, had made 
up their minds to try the mettle of their oars to 
the utmost, and, as the day was breaking, they 
launched their canoe from a woody cove, shot 
round the island, and started in the direction of 
the Porcupine Mountains, which were about sixty 
miles distant. Soon as they came in sight of the 


| Ojibwas, the latter became quite frantic, and, 


giving their accustomed yell, the whole multitude 
started after them swift as the flight of gulls. ‘The 
mighty lake was without a ripple ; and the beauti- 
ful fish in its bosom wandered about their rocky 
haunts in perfect peace, unconscious of the dread- 
ful strife which was going on above. The canoes 
of the pursued, and the pursuers, moved with 
magic speed. ‘The Lroquois were some two miles 
ahead, and while they strained every nerve for 
life, one voice rose high into the air, with a song 
of invocation to the spirits of their race for protec- 
tion ; and, in answer to their petition, a thick fog 
fell upon the water, and caused great confusion. 
One of the Ojibwa warriors laid down his paddle, 
seized his mysterious rattle (made of deer’s hoof), 


| and, in a strange, wild song, implored the spirits of 


his race to clear away the fog, that they might 
only see their enemies. ‘The burthen of the song 


| Was :-— 
of the Na-do-was tribe. When they had passed | 


; 
) reprimanded her daughter for her imprudence, and | 
did not heed her words. “ But mother,” replied | 
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“ Mon-e tou ne bah bah me tah wah 
Ke shig ne bah bah me tah goon 
Ah bee ne nah wah goom me goon 


Men ke che dah awas—awas.”’ 
Which may be translated as follows :— 


“ Spirit! whom I have always obeyed, 
Here cause the skies now to obey, 
And place the waters in our power. 
We are warriors—away, away.” 
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Just as tho last strain died upon the air, the fog 
quickly rolled away, and the Iroquois spies were 
discovered hastening towards the shore, near Mon- 
trea] River. Then came the fog again, and then 
departed, in answer to the conflicting prayers of 
the nations. Long, and awfully exciting was the 
race. But the Great Spirit was the friend of 
the Ojibwas, and just as the Iroquois were landing 
on the beach, four of them were pierced with 
arrows, and the remaining two taken prisoners. 
A council was then called, for the purpose of de- 
ciding what should be done with them ; and it was 
determined that they should be tortured at the 
stake. They were fastened to a tree, and sur- 
rounded with wood, when, just as the torch was 
to be applied, an aged warrior stepped forth from 
the crowd of spectators, and thus addressed the 
assembly :-— 

“Why are you to destroy these men? They 
are brave warriors, but not more distinguished 
than we are. We can gain no benefit from their 


death. Why will you not let them live, that they 





may go and tell their people of our power, and | 


that our warriors are numerous as the stars of the 
northern sky.” ‘The council pondered upon the 
old man’s advice, and there was a struggle be- 
tween their love of revenge and love of glory ; but 


| 


both became victorious. One of the spies was re- 
leased, and, as he ascended a narrow valley, lead- 
ing to the Porcupine Mountains, the fire was ap- 
plied to the dry wood piled round the form of the 
other; and in the darkness of midnight, and amid 
the shouting of his eruel enemies, the body of the 
Iroquois prisoner was consumed to ashes. The 
spot where the sacrifice took place has been riven 
by many a thunderbolt since then, for the god of 
war was displeased with the faintheartedness of 
the Ojibwas, in valuing a name more highly than 
the privilege of revenge ; and the same summer, 
of the following year, which saw the humane 
Ojibwa buried on the shore of Superior, also saw 
the remains of the pardoned spy consigned to the 
earth on the shore of Michigan. 

Thus endeth the legend of Shah-gah-wah-mik, 
one of the Apostle Islands, which the French named 
La Pointe, and which was originally known as 
Mo-ne-quon-a-kon-ing. The village stood where 
the old trading establishment was located ; and 
among the greenest of the graves which may 
now be seen in the hamlet of La Pointe, is that 
where lie the remains of the Indian girl who ex- 
posed herself to reproach for the purpose of saving 
her people. 


THE HERONS AND THE HERRINGS, 


A HKabie. 





BY FRANCIS C 


WOODWORTH. 





A Heron came down from his home in the sky 
To the court of his cousins the fishes, 
With despatches so heavy, he scarcely could fly, 


And his bosom brim full of good wishes. 


That he was unfriendly to Herrings, he said 
He hoped there would be no suspicion ; 
His government wished to convert them instead, 


And this was the end of his mission. 


The Herrings replied, and were civil enough, 
Though a little inclined to be witty :— 

“We know we are heathenish, savage and rough, 
And feel greatly obliged for your pity. 


But your plan of conversion we humbly decline, 
With all due respect for your nation.— 

No doubt it would tend to exalt and refine ; 
Yet we fear it would check respiration.”’ 
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The Heron returned to his peers in disdain, 
And told how their love was requited ; 

“ Poor creatures !’’ they said, “ can we let them remain 
So ignorant, blind and benighted ?” 


Then soon on a crusade of love and good-will, 
The Herons in council decided ; 

And they flew, every one that could bear a long bill, 
To the beach where the Herrings resided, 


So the heathen were brought from the sea to the air, 
Not liking, ’tis said, the diversion, 

And thinking they needed some time to prepare 
For this singular mode of conversion. 


A man of good sense will discover with ease 
The point of the tale I’ve related ; 

A blockhead could not, let me say what [ pleese— 
Then why need the moral be stated ? 
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PROGRESS OF OPINION. 





BY JOHN NEAL. 





Say what you will, the world is getting better and 
wiser: if not in every thing, at least in some 


things. ‘The western sky, all hung with crimson 


and purple—overshot with gold—is no fuller of | 
promise to the benighted wayfarer, than the flash- | 


ing darkness of the Future to all that have faith in 
Man. 

Public opinion has enthroned itself. 
der-working power of Imitation is felt in another 
and a higher sphere. She is moving the multitude 
slowly and steadily from the level, toward the 
governing places of earth. Her might is begin- 
ning to be acknowledged; and monarchs veil 
their faces before her. Once among the lowliest, 
she is now making her way among the loftiest of 
human impulses—the crowned sovereignties of the 
age. No longer satisfied with perpetuating the 
flowers or the fashion of a China tea-cup, or the 
pattern of a chess-man, she lays hold of the foun- 
dations of empire by the very roots ; and upheaves 
China herself--with India and Russia, and Tur- 
key, and the Barbary powers—and all their count- 
less millions of living and breathing men; who 
have been brought up to believe that they were 
created for no other purpose than to multiply the 
flowers and patterns of teacups and monarchies ; 
und repeat for ever and ever the fillagree work— 
the immemorial nonsense of their patient fathers, 
in ivory and legislation. 

Always and everywhere at work, though silent- 
ly and afar off, and wholly unperceived in her 
mightiest operations, like the myriad-power which 
builds up reefs, and shoals, and continents, from the 
lowest depths of the sea, without ruffling the sur- 
face, or betraying her plans, the rulers among 
men have always withstood her from the first, 
foresceing that in her upward progress to do- 
minion she would trench more and more upon 
their highest prerogative—that of being a law to 
themselves; while the powerless and the lowly 
have been swayed by her, as the blossoming herb- 
age of the prairie by every wind that blows. 

All her 


throes have been felt, andcounted, and registered 


But the season of her travail is ove. 


3 
and she is now lifting herself to the empyrean ; 
and the nations are gathering about her with up- 
turned faces; and principalities and powers are 
copying the blazonry upon her banners, and blow- 


ing her silver trumpets—and shaking in their shoes. 
20 
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The influence of Example—who can measure 
it? The power of public opinion—of imitation 
—or fashion—call it which you please, for the 
A desire 
of progress among the nations—a vital, steady, 


three are one—who shall withstand it? 


cheerful, unsw :ving hope among the masses— 
who can say to it, Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further ? 


Missouri, the growth of ages, anything less than 
os foal J ~ 


Like the drift-wood gatherings of the 


efficient opposition only serves to augment its ter- 
rible power. 

Under the transformations that are now happen- 
ing over all the earth, little men are becoming 
great—being able of themselves to change the face 
of empire, and stop its growth ; and great men are 
stretching themselves, or harnessing for battle, or 
tossing their arms and shouting to their fellow-men 
over sea, or heaving with all their strength at the 
foundations of error. 

Yet more. The rulers of earth are getting 
afraid of the People. Whatever they may believe 
or try to believe, when they see new currents in 
the dead sea upon which their thrones are afloat, 
and all setting toward the shores of another world 
—whole provinces on the march—whole territories 
moving off like shadows—a multitude whom no 
man can number, making a way for itself through 
the deep sea to a new land of promise afar off— 
casting aside for ever all their prejudices, and 
snapping asunder all the ties that bind them to 
their fatherland, without remorse or compunction ; 
and shouting to one another—People to People— 
along the whole way—Lo! the horsemen of Israel 
and the chariots thereof !—no wonder they are af- 
frighted till their knees knock together! No 
wonder they are so careful in keeping up appear- 
ances. They have nothing else to do—these 
Pharoahs of the nineteenth century. 

That which gave reputation to Harry the eighth 
and Wolsey—to Ferdinand of Spain—Elizabeth of 
England, and Charles the fifth—to Ximenes and 
Richelieu—and Frederick and Catherine—the scep- 
tred and mitred of our day would be ashamed of ; 
and Castlereagh, or Talleyrand, or Metternich, in 
the plenitude of their cleverness and craft, would 
have shrunk from. 

A dread of history may do much—a fear of 
newspapers—a desire of popularity. 
wrote essays for the Moniteur. 


Napoleon 
George the third, 
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agricultural papers for Arthur Young’s magazine ; 
and Alexander of Russia, with half a million of 
field, a member of the 
Massachusetts Peace society, and subscribed to all 
its leading doctrines. 


soldiers in the became 
And this was much, but 
suppose they had all been what their successors 
are—afraid of the people ; as prone to imitation 
as their subjects were ; accessible to the approach 
of that power which is fast becoming universal and 
omnipotent—Public Opinion—the map of Europe 
had continued unchanged, the American revolution 
would have been bloodless, the battle of Waterloo 
would never have been fought; and long ere this, 
there would have been an end of War. But cun- 
ning and treachery, and the miserable by-play of 
cabinets are no longer a match for manliness and 
plain dealing. And the people are beginning to 
see through all these affronting pretences, and to 
judge for the rulers 
abroad or at home, who do not give timely heed to 
the distant mutterings of their indignation, before it 
breaks upon them in whirlwind and in thunder. 
This feigning a virtue if they have it not, may do 
for awhile; but, alas for them that have it not, in 
their day of 


themselves. And wo to 


retribution. 

Let them beware of underrating public opinion, 
or even the lowest of her manifestations. The in- 
fluence of example—the desire of imitation—what 
are they but different phases of irresistible power ? 

Would you understand something of its real 
character? Go to the nearest window, and 
watch the dress and bearing, and listen to the 
speech of all the men and all the women that go 
by. How wonderfully alike are they, even to the 
fashion of their hats and bonnets! Flow little do 
You have but to 
listen awhile to the opinions of all about you, after 
the morning papers are out, to be satisfied that no 
map thinks for himself or judges for himself. 

Have you never seen two persons meet and 
pass, in doubtful weather ; one with his umbrella 
up, and the other with his umbrella down? And 
the moment they had passed, have you not seen 
one lower and shut his umbrella and the other lift 
and open his——each carried away by the other's ex- 
ample? 


you see or hear of individuality. 


Yet both may have been leading politicians 
—one awhig and the other a loco (from the Spanish, 
perhaps, like the word cabal which has been so in- 
geniously derived from the initials of a cabinet)-- 
each may have had the latest news from Mexico 
burning in his pocket ; and both may have been 
ready to quarrel to the last gasp, upon any one of 
a hundred foolish questions, about the war. Left to 
themselves, as they prove by their readiness in 
yieldmg, each to the other’s example, they would 
have been on the best possible terms with each 
other, and lived and died in the odor of good fel- 
lowship. 


Yet neither of these two men—slaves to a party 
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both—would ever acknowledge that influence 
which overmasters them in all the business of life ; 
fetters their faculties, chills their sympathies, and 
weighs their manhood to the dust. Like the at- 
mosphere within and without them, it presses 
upon them so constantly and so equally, that they 
cannot be persuaded to believe in it, or to question 
for a single moment their instinct of freedom ; 
much less can they be brought to believe that if 
the equality of pressure, which upholds them on 
every side, were wholly withdrawn, or greatly dis- 
turbed, they would be crushed into the earth—as 
by the atmosphere itself, which they breathe so 
easily and so pleasantly. 

Look for a moment upon the chief business of 
Kings and Statesmen. See how it has fallen off. 
And watch their countenances, and hearken to 
the beating of their hearts. ‘To the ambitious and 
powerful of other days, the great globe itself was 
but an arena for the sceptred gladiators of earth, 
who fight by proxy—a gaming table where king- 
doms were raffled for—a chess-board covered with 
fleets and armies—all the business of life among 
the benighted nations but a struggle for the brief 
mastery of a square seldom large enough to bury 
the men that perished upon it in battle array. 
Not that gone-by ages were always blind to the 
mischief, or wholly besotted ; for at all times there 
have been those who saw and lamented the wick- 
edness, and foolishness, and misery of War. In 
1771, just at the outbreak of that which began 
with the struggle of our fathers, and overspread the 
whole earth before it had wholly burnt out, Dr. 
Johnson, the avowed champion of a warlike minis- 
try, took the field against War ; and thundered all 
sorts of anathemas against those who ventured to 


| differ from him on the question of war about the 


Falkland Isles ; accumulating and arranging about 
the substance of all that had ever been said 
against War, from the beginning of time to that 
day, making common-sense manifest in the flesh 
by the strength of his reasoning 
his language. 


, and the power of 
And from that day to this there 
been a few, a very few, here and 
there one, to preach Peace among the nations, at 
so much a year. But how is it now ? 
War is abroad, in Circassia, in Barbary, 


have always 


Though 
and i 
Mexico, the very men who have brought it upon 
us, or upon themselves, are most anxious to be rid 
of the glory and reproach. Being afraid of the 
people, their manifestoes are multiplied and scat- 
tered, in defence of themselves, with a pertinacity 
never heard of before. ‘They feel that even here 
—here upon this earth—a judgment-day is pre- 
paring for them—that they are soon to be put 
upon their trial; and that the prayer, offered up 
for the greatest criminals, is beginning to be heard 
from the desert and the sea—from mountain and 
valley, like the mustering of armies with banners. 
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God send them a good deliverance! Notwith- 
standing the war, and the glory and the gloom of 
War, which dazzle the eyes and darken the under- 
standings of men, there has never been, since the 


creation of the world, so strong and so universal a | 


wish for peace, nor such a settled and solemn de- 
termination, among the greatest and best men of 
earth, to look upon all the inhabitants thereof as 


states and communities thereof but as one great 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

And so with many a smaller matter; all tend- 
ing to the same result. 


Lo, the progress of 


opinion at our fire-sides, in our work-shops, in our | 


halls of legislation ! 

Forty years ago, our extravagant fondness for 
titles was such as to make us a by-word among 
Our Ex- 
cellencies, and Honorables, and Esquires, were only 


the nations, for our presumptuous folly. 


to be measured by our list of qualified voters. | 
North 


Less than twenty-five years ago, the 


American Review—so called—never mentioned 


the name of George Washington without saying | 


General George Washington, as if he were nothing 
but a general ; or George Washington, Esquire, 
as if he were of a truth, but one of the rabble. 


But how is it now? Look where you may, you 


never see his name written but as George Wash- | 
ington, or Washington ; no, not even in the North 


And so with all 
the men of the Revolution, and the worthies that 
followed fast after them. ‘True it is, that all our 
penny-ha’penny lawgivers, and justices of the 
peace, in or out of commission, and judges of all 
sorts and sizes, and secretaries, and governors, and 


American Review—so called. 


senators, and presidents, are ex-officio Esquires, and 
Honors, or Honorables and Excellencies, to our 
unspeakable reproach. But then the people are 
growing wiser. ‘They are beginning to see that 
words are things; titles of honor (not of office) 
very dangerous things—and that however com- 
mon and worthless a title may be—like that of 
esquire, if it be anything less than universal, it 
lowers all who are refused it, even more than it 
raises all who receive it. Even more; they are 
beginning to feel ashamed of the venerable men 
who compose our republican judiciary, when they 
hear them called your honor, to their faces; and 
the courts where they are upheld, as monuments 


Ir flowers of earth, exposed to blight, 
And withering here before their prime, 
Appear so passing sweet and bright, 


Amid these dim cold wastes of Time ;— 
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of our faith in republican institutions, honorable 
courts; and they are beginning to require the 
abandonment of all such trumpery, as you may 
see in the published lists of members and officers of 
all our charitable and literary institutions, now 
issued without so much as a single title affixed; 
whereas, but the other day, their titles took up 


| more room than themselves; and it would have 
. . . | 
one family—one mighty brotherhood ; and all the 


been looked upon as a short-sighted, penny-wise, 
pound-foolish policy, not to publish them in capi- 
tals and at full length. As we find it above, so 
will it be found below. Straws may show the 
current as well as the wind. 


Titles being but so 
many badges of military distinction, with a few 
changes gradually introduced, age after age, from 
the time of the Crusade, perhaps from the days of 


Homer, and only granted to civilians upon the 
principle whieh leads the Czar of all the Russias, 
to give a bishop the rank of general, and even his 
English nurse the title of a lieutenant-colonel— 
when we get ashamed of titles we get ashamed 
of war, and all the consequences of war. 

But again. Less than twenty-five years ago, 
our country was overrun with Lotteries. Millions 


| were lavished upon the idlest and vainest projects. 


Churches were built by Lottery, so that the pious 
were encouraged to gamble. Even the monument 
to George Washington was built by Lottery, so 
that a man’s patriotism got to be measured by his 
gambling debts. ‘To have grown rich by a Lottery 
was no reproach to a man. 
rather creditable to him. It went far to show his 
public spirit, his patriotism, and his piety. Boys 
were whipped for playing Paw-paw. Lawgivers 
denounced All fours; and pitching 
declared Yet all were en- 
couraged to gamble for themselves—to venture 
secretly all they could lay their hands upon, no 
matter to whom it belonged; what they lost was 
their creditors’, and what they gained was their 
own. 


It was on the whole 


coppers was 


an abomination. 


Yet, within less than twenty-five years, 
the whole system, rooted as it was in the affec- 
tions and habits of our people—a nation of gam- 
blers from the first—has been utterly and forever 
abolished, except in Rhode Island, and perhaps in 
Delaware. Lo, the progress of opinion ! 

And then, too—but sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. Hereafter we may return to the 


subject, and give other examples. 


How wondrous, how surpassing fair, 
How redolent of life and love, 
Must those whom Heaven has called, appear, 


Transplanted, in the fields above ! 
Deyck. 
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THE GREEN MOUNTAINEERS. 





BY CAROLINE MORRIS STARK. 





“The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 
The glittering spears are ranked ready ; 
The shouts o’ war are heard afar, 

The battle closes thick and bloody ; 
But it’s no the roar o’ sea or shore 
Wad mak me langer wish to tarry ; 
Nor shout o’ war that’s heard afar, 
It’s leaving thee, my bonnie Mary.” 


Tue Country is threatened.—We have been loyal 
subjects of a King.—We have fought his battles— 
we have taken Louisburg, and we have taken 
Quebec, and we have achieved the conquest of 
Canada. 

While following the plough, threshing the grain, 
budding the trees, the farmers of New Hampshire 
and Verment think of these things. 

But the king must not trample upon the people ; 
and lo! there is a king’s officer, or who was once 
a king’s officer, and his loud voice is heard as a 
partizan commander—The lords of the hills and 
of the valleys rally around him. But who are the 
lords of the hills and the lords of the valleys? 
They are not men with epaulettes, or even with 
shoulder-straps, but they own the soil for which 
they fight. No gaudy dress insignium of military 
life decorates or mars their persons, but in defence 
of the soil they are ready to use their guns with 
the same precision that brings down the deer, the 
moose, and the bear. But these farmers who have 
this precision with the rifle and the musket, how 
shall they be induced to leave their avocations of 
labor to engage in warfare? 

John Langdon rises in the council chamber of 
New Hampshire, and declares that he has three 
thousand dollars in hard money—that he will 
pledge his plate for three thousand more,—that he 
has seventy hogsheads of ‘Tobago rum, which 
shall be sold for the most it will bring,—and that 
these, with all his personal credit, are at the ser- 
vice of the State of New Hampshire, if the state 
will raise two regiments, and place one of them 
under the command of “my old friend, John 
Stark,” (that king’s officer,) “‘ who has vindicated 
the honour of our country at Bunker’s Hill, and 
who will do the same at all times.” 

If Burgoyne had not been checked in his ad- 
vance from Canada, the imdependence of these 
eolonies must have been postponed for at least ten 
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| friend and neighbor of Robert Rogers. 


Burns. 
years. The expedition of Stark, suggested by 
Langdon, checked Burgoyne ;—a most fatal check, 
as he admitted, himself, in his labored argument 
before the House of Commons. 

With these preliminaries, we proceed to our nar- 

ative. 

The soldiers march to Bennington. That peace- 
ful village is annoyed, but not startled by military 
occupation ; for in old times the people of Vermont 
were patriots, and their ears are not offended, al- 
though they hear the roll of the drum and the call 
of the bugle. 

On the fourteenth of August, 1777, the town of 
Bennington is alive with the bustle of military oc- 
cupation—not hostile, but friendly. The yeomen 
soldiers of New England have gathered there, de- 
termined to strike a hard blow at Burgoyne. 
The country is threatened—to human calculation 
the country is in danger—a hard blow is to be 
The sons of 
liberty, reared amid the rough and wild hills of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, never regard their 


struck, but it is not a desperate one. 


last blow as desperate—Liberty never despairs. 
Very many of these stalwart yeomen have scoured 
the woods—have slept upon the untented field, 
with a roll of snow for a pillow, and under Robert 
Rogers they have fought against superior numbers 
of the foe. They have seen Fort Anne, and 
Ticonderoga, and Louisburg, and Quebec. Their 
innate confidence in themselves is confirmed by 


| the memory of their past success. 


But they remember another officer, under whom 
they have successfully fought, and he was the 
Colonel 


| John Stark: many of them remember him at 


en Oem ae nn Onn ee ee ee ee ea 


Bunker’s Hill, at Trenton, at Princeton, and they 
have assembled at Bennington, in the confidence 
that he is to be their commander; and they, de- 
testing British tyranny, and all forms of aristocracy, 


know that he holds British domination, and all 
23 
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But 


this commander, of whom they are so proud, and 


aristocratic institutions, in utter abhorrence. 


whose appearance is momentarily looked for, has 
not arrived. 

ry . ° ‘“. . 

‘wo officers, wearing the uniform of the conti- 
nental army, ride into the village, and it is soon 
known among the troops and inhabitants that they 
bear express orders from the commander-in-chief 
of the northern army to march the New England 


volunteers to the head quarters in the State of | 


New-York. 

From the troops, from the inhabitants, are heard 
“That wasn’t the 
“ Were n't IL with him at Winter Hill. 
Did n’t they tell me when I turned out that the 
“The Con- 


gress used him bad enough before, but this is too 


murmurs of disapprobation. 


bargain.” 
old colonel was to be our general?’ 


bad,” is heard from another. From the women 
comes the cry, * [ thought these soldiers had come 
to protect us. Pretty protection if they are going 
into York State!” 

But the order-was imperative. 
present who conceived either that he had author- 
ity, or that it would be safe to take the responsi- 
bility of interfering with it. 

The troops are mustered, and the mareh com- 
mences. ‘There is growling and grumbling in the 
ranks. But in a short time, astern and peremp- 
tory voice is heard, and many of the soldiers re- 
cognise the voice im the order “ Column, Halt!” 
‘The person who gave the order, rode swiftly to the 
head of the column. He was a man-apparently 
somewhat under the age of fifty, of the middle 
size, round and compact frame, and erect bearing, 
and in his person, and in his aspect were marks of 
creat energy of thought and of action; and im- 
patiently dashing his spurs into the flanks of his 
horse, he rode like a centaur. 
The halt 


gazing upon his bold and striking features, and 


He reined up— 


sudden created some confusion, but 


catching the glance of his deep-set eye, a loud 


shout of recognition greeted him. ‘ How is this, 
sir?” said he to the officer conducting the march. 
“T do 
not know that they are your troops,” replied he, 
« They 
ure the troops of Congress, and I am marehing 


* What are you doing with my troops?” 
irritated by the tone of the interrogator. 


them to the head-quarters of the main army, to 
join Poor's brigade.” ‘ And by whose orders, sir, 
do you take upon yourself this duty?” “ By the 
order of the general-in-chief of the Northern De- 
partment.” ‘The name is well enough, sir, and 
all I have to say on the subject, is, that they shall 
never form a part of Poor’s brigade. I am here as 
the representative of the sovereign State of New- 
Hampshire, and I am the commander of these 
troops.” “ You are taking a fearful responsi- 
bility upon yourself, sir,” is the reply, ‘in thus ar- 


resting the march of these men.” “I'll arrest 
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_ sir, I’ll take the responsibility. 


| red coats the devil ! 





you, sir, if I hear another word from you.” Ano- 
** What is this,” says he, 


addressing the officer who conducts the march. 


ther officer now rode up. 


* The troops are called to halt,” is the reply, “ by 
a person not in——” * Stop sir, do n’t say 1 am not 
in authority. Iam Brigadier General Stark, and 
The 


officer bowed and said, “* General, are you aware 


am not to be questioned by subordinates.” 


that these troops are marching by the authority of 
Congress?” “TI believe that orders have been 
sent by an officer, acting under the authority of 
Congress. But my commission authorizes me to 
act independently of Congress.” ‘ But are you 
not, sir, assuming fearful responsibility?” ‘ Well, 


A man is not fit 


| to be trusted with the defence of his country, who 


is either unwilling or afraid to take responsibility.” 

The general now gave orders to the troops to 
ry’ 

return to quarters. ‘The men gave three cheers, 


and commenced their counter-march, leaving the 


| continental officers to settle their dispute with the 
No officer was | 


general as best they could. 

The regiment has now returned to Bennington ; 
and as the general rides through the village, the 
soldiers and inhabitants salute him ; and the news 
spreads that Brigadier General Stark has arrived. 


| Joy is in the houses, and frolicking and gossipping 
| at the taverns. 


*“ Well, now, wont he give the 
Did n't he do it at Bunker's 
Hill, and didn’t that infernal old King George, 


| want him on his side. But the old colonel, though 
| he can fight like the Evil One, has got a heart, 
| and it is just here,” said the speaker laying his hand 


upon his breast. ‘“ Why, the colenel, no matter 


| how grand he leoks in his uniform, he shakes 


hands with everybody.” 
This was true; but there was one exception. 
He would not shake hands with the Continental 


| Congress ; and his rank and command had been 
given to him by the Provincial Congress of New 


Hampshire. And the command and commission 


| had been aeeepted with the express understanding, 


that he was to be responsible solely to the State of 
New Hampshire ; and in no way responsible to the 
Continental Congress er to any continental com- 
mander. ‘The events we shall sketch will show 
the wisdom of the State in giving him a separate 
command. And the reason that he assigned for his 
non-intercourse with Congress, namely, that a man 
who would not protect his own rank was not to be 
trusted to protect the honor of his country, was suf- 
ficient to him; and a brave, gallant and success- 
ful offieer of our own times has declared the same. 

The general had hardly alighted at his quarters, 
when news was received that a body of teries and 
Indians were in the vicinity. A party was de- 
tached with orders to skirmish with them, and 
hold them in cheek as long as possible, and then 
to retire slowly upon the main body, in order that 
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the Americans might have time to secure the 
military stores collected at Bennington, and send 
to Colonel Warner for reinforcements. But this 


detachment was encountered by the force of Col. 


Baum, who had effected a junction with the In- 


dians and tories, or what is more probable, the 
Indians and tories were the advanced party of 


Baum’s force. The American detachment was 
repulsed, after considerable skirmishing, and Baum’s 
army advanced. Upon coming in sight of the 
American force, the enemy halted ; and after some 
maneeuvring, retired to elevated ground, along the 
front of which flowed a small stream. ‘This ele- 
vated ground rose with a regular and gentle 
slope, without trees or underbrush, except upon its 
crest, where there were several sturdy oaks 
which were at once cut down by the enemy, and 
used in building a breast-work, upon which their 
cannon were mounted. On the right and left were 
the cornfields; and still farther from the breast- 
work on the flanks of the enemy’s position, the 
forest afforded shelter for their sharp shooters and 


the Indians. Of these advantages of the ground | 
Col. Baum skilfully availed himself. The Amer- | 
ican general, aware that nearly all his soldiers | 
were accustomed to the woods, perceived at once | 


that while the forest at either end of the enemy’s 
position sheltered the enemy, it also concealed the 
American operations from observation. And he 
resolved at once to outflank the enemy. And 
thus the American general planned his attack ; 
but it was now nearly sunset. He therefore drew 
off his force, leaving only a small party of riflemen 
to skirmish with the enemy’s advanced parties, 
which they did with considerable effect. In these 
skirmishes two Indian chiefs fall. In the night it 
rains, the troops are sheltered but imperfectly, in 
huts hastily constructed. The next morning, an 
hour before daybreak, the camp is disturbed by 
the arrival of the Berkshire militia, under their 
pastor, Parson Allen, who upon being introduecd 
to the general’s quarters announces himself with, 
‘Sir, 1 am here as the leader of the people of 
Berkshire, who have come down to do battle for 
the rights of their country against the British and 
the tories, and peradventure some pagans from the 
wilderness ; and we are now ready to go and fight 
them.” “ What, in this rain and darkness?” 
“ Well, sir, my people wont wait, they want to 
fight.” “Tell them to wait until we have sun- 
shine, and if I dont give them fighting enough, 
I'll never ask them to come again ! ” 


August the sixteenth—the rain has ceased, the 
sun has risen. In pursuance of the plan of attack 
we have already indicated, Colonel Nichols was 


ordered to attack the enemy in the rear of their | 


left. Colonel Herrick to attack the rear of the 
right, and to unite if possible before commencing 


the fight. Colonels Hubbard and Stickney were 
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ordered to advance upon the right and front, to 
divert attention from the real point of attack ; and 
the commanding general was to move forward in 
the direct front, until the fire should be heard from 
the rear. All of which dispositions were admir- 
ably executed. When the forces were paraded 
for action, the general made a brief address to the 
troops; which although his was the poetry of 
action rather than of numbers, we give here in 
words of one who has most felicitously immortal- 
ized that Roman speech : 


“When on that field his band the Hessians fought, 
Briefly he spoke before the fight began— 


‘Soldiers ! those German gentlemen are bought, 





For four pounds eight and seven pence per man, 

By England’s king—a bargain, as is thought. 

Are we worth more? Let ’s prove it, now we can, 
For we must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 


Or Mary Stark ’s a widow.’—It was done.” 


It is the season of harvest. Corn and grain are 
waving in the fields, silver birches glisten with rain 
drops, although the sun is shining. The com- 
manding general at the head of the main body, 
rides slowly forward. But, hark! there is the 
rattle of musketry, and the word is heard “ at them 
boys, the game has begun ;” and without artillery 
the whole force has attacked the entrenched camp 
of the enemy. A second volley is heard, mingled 
with Indian cries, and the savages are seen run- 
ning ; many of them are brought down by the un- 
erring shot of the Yankee rifles. The combat 
rages. ‘The Germans fight with the obstinacy of 
veterans. Tho Provincials imitate them. No 
sound is heard save the roar of battle. The 
word of command can scarcely be passed, through 
the incessant reverberation of the small arms and 
artillery. 


But, although, the Germans fight well, some of 
them will attend to their military duties with a 
pipe in the mouth ; and late in the afternoon, in 
handing out ammunition from a tumbril behind the 
German lines, a philosophical gentleman, officer 
or private we know not, with a pipe in his mouth, 
sets fire to the cartridges. The whole explodes, and 
at the same time, like a hurricane, on rush the 
Americans. The vigor and resolution of their as- 
sault, and the confusion created by the explosion 
of the tumbril, cause the enemy to stagger in their 
ranks. It becomes a hand-to-hand fight. The 
brave Germans are driven back, their com- 





mander mortally wounded. With loud shouts the 
Americans pursue their advantage. 


The rout is complete. The Americans in extasies 


with success, scatter in pursuit of the disorganized 
fugitives. ‘The sun is sinking below the horizon. 
But, hark, drums and bugles are heard in the dis- 
| tance. Breyman is coming to the rescue. The 
flying troops of Baum recognize the friendly notes 
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of the German bugles, and instinct with the disci- 
pline of regular troops they rally. Will Breyman 
turn the fortune of the day? 

The Americans flushed with their success are 
forgetful of the little discipline they ever knew. 
It requires all the influence and personal effort of 
their general to rally them. But, hark again! A 
drum and fife is heard in the distance ; and if any 
American heart, i. that now diminished host, had 


| 
| 
| 
| 





time to pursue the few fugitives who are hasten- 
ing to tell Burgoyne their tale of disaster. 

Colonel Baum dies, receiving every attention, 
that the brave can render to the brave ; and with 
an honorable funeral, is buried on the banks of the 
Walloonschaick. 

A messenger is despatched express to Boston, 
with the news of the battle and its result. From 
Boston the news is despatched to France, and the 











doubted of the success of the day, -he doubt gives | long-protracted negociations for French alliance 
place to hope at the sound of that drum and fife. | with the United States are at once concluded. 
Yankee Doodle announces that the brave Warner | France and America then fight side by side, on the 
is at hand. The Americans rally, and united | American Continent and on the seas, against King 
with fresh troops encounter Breyman and the | George. 
remnant of Baum’s force. The action is renewed, And General Burgoyne, after his surrender at 
Breyman is routed. ‘The ground is strewed with | Saratoga, admitted to an American officer that 
the paraphernalia of war, and the bodies of the | the expedition to Bennington cost him fifteen 
slain; and the Americans, wholly occupied with | hundred of his best men. 
the custody of the many prisoners taken, have no 
—— , 
THE TWILIGHT HOUR, | 
; 
BY MRS. D. ELLEN GOODMAN. é 
) 
Sirent and shadowy Light to our path below, ) 
Comes T wilight’s gentle tread ; Cold, rayless in the grave. ‘ 
Sunlight and brilliancy 
From the fair earth have fled. 
Lips sealed by cruel death, 
Pressed fondly oft by ours— 
Songs of the tiny bird All come like fragrant breath 
Bosoms no wee thrill ; Wrung forth from dying flowers. 
But still ure faintly heard 
Notes from the rippling rill, 
Soft whispers meet our ear, 
Borne on the waving air; 
Flowers hang their modest heads, Sounds from the upper sphere, 
Buds drink the fulling dew ; Telling of rapture there. 
Night’s star its lustre sheds 
From yonder throne of blue. 
White arms are gently flung 
Over our bending head ; 
Soft rays of early dreams Words linger on the tongue— 
On the heart’s altar shine; Soft words by angels said. 
And mem’ry’s golden beams 
In the fond breast entwine. 
T). is in the Twilight hour 
Come to the waiting breast, ‘ 
Hands whict 1ave pressed our brow, Childhood's unwithered flower-— rf 
Eyes whose soft lustre gave Hope’s sweet and soothing rest. iS 
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Hazuirt, in one of his delightful Table Talks, 
speaks of certain of Hume's lighter miscellaneous 
Essays as mere “ summer reading,” in comparison 
with his Treatise on Human Nature, which he 
very judiciously calls “a metaphysical choke- 
pear.” ‘The distinction between the two classes of 
writing may afford a slight distinction between 
light reading and laborious study, or rather be- 
tween winter studies and summer reading. 

We are far from calling even the least labored 
and subtle of Hume's speculations, or those of any 
metaphysician, indeed, properly summer reading. 
They would rather rank among the studies of that 
season. 


By summer reading, we mean generally 


plex, or intricate, or dry, or subtle. No hard study 
for us, my masters ; give us easy reading—not to 
be confounded with that which is easily written, 
however, by any means. On this sultry, close day, 
who would take up Locke, or Hobbes; Milton’s 
prose, or even his poetry? No, we want some- 
thing gossamer-light, the syllabub, not the pieces 
de résistance of literature. Even fine poetry of 
the more elevated description is too high. No 
tragedy for hot weather, except the farce of that 
hame: no epic strain, no ardent Pindarics, or 
flaming lyrics of love. Nothing that requires 
much thought or attention: nothing that deeply 
affects the heart. Banish sentiment, banish ima- 


’ g, 

4 to express agreeable, pleasant, intellectual enter- | gination; but not gay wit, nor ever-cheerful hu- 
ie tainment, to be derived from light, graceful, and | mor. Swift’s saturnine humor is not the thing, 
; interesting writers. It is true, that with most | nor the biting wit of the satirist; but the gay 
4 readers this summer reading extends over the | writers generally. Yet, as a class of books, none 
« whole year. ‘That what should be kept for a sea- | appear to me better fitted for this season than live- 
- son of lassitude and comparative indolence, is too | ly and sensible travels, especially in the South and 
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often retained throughout the season of labor and 
study—the winter; the season, as Hunt sings, 


“To which the poet looks, 


For hiving his sweet thoughts and making honeyed books.” 


But we do not write to those who transpose the 
seasons, or rather make all seasons alike; like 
those birds of passage who, at the close of autumn, 
leave the north for a more genial region ; and un- 
like those wise and grateful (yet perhaps neces- 
sarily robust) natures, who delight in every variety 
of the seasons—who love the cordial heats of sum- 
mer, and feel braced by the rough blasts of winter 
—who admire the fulness and freshness of life in 
spring, and are delighted with the rich glories and 
shining melancholy of autumn. 
made equal: the summer morning “ with song of 


299 


earliest birds ;” the winter evening by the cheer- 


ful fire-side ; the April showers, and the fine days 





All pleasures are | 


East ; the regions of the Tropics and the Orient. 
Eastern travels always read best in summer: the 
season is in consonance with the text. The sultry 
heat out o’ doors gives a confirmation strong of the 
stifling air of the desert, on the author’s papers ; 
and the sweet spray of fountains is cooling, both 
to see and hear. Camels, dates, elephants, palm 
trees, the dusky Arab, the swart Moslem, all ap- 
pear to be, and are, strictly in keeping with a 
burning sun and his ardent rays, in midsummer. 
By aslight exercise of imagination we can easily 
transport ourselves over land and sea, by the aid 
of the warm weather, as well as on the wing, of 
that sightless laborer, the wind. Sitting in a close 
room, of a hot day, how easy to think of cities in 
Spain or Morocco—of Stamboul and Grand Cairo 
—of the Nile and the desert. Fancy can travel 
faster than steam ; and takes the willing voyager 
captive over the passages of leaded type, rendered 
heavy to give emphasis to light description. 


( of October; even the chill blasts of March, and 
) the wintry sky of December. It is difficult for a person of little imagination to 
) Summer—“ refulgent summer ”—the period of | reverse the matter; to think heartily, and realize 


repose, the season of early dinners and mid-day 
or afternoon siestas—of cool morning and evening 
walks—of iced drinks, and salt baths, and sea- 
shore breezes, and country visits; it is of this 





the warmth and richness of oriental life, in winter. 
“Oh, who can hold a fire in his hands, &c.” 
Some of the later books of travels (Eéthen, the 
Crescent and the Cross, and particularly Thacke- 








4 ¢ glowing period we write. And what are the books | ray’s Tour) deserve to be especially remembered (¢ 
x &/ toberead, now? Surely nothing difficult, or com- | just now. They are to be read on a breezy emi- 3 
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nence, or under a spreading tree, not as Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, but as noon-day fancies. 

We forget the name of the writer (French, 
English, or German, we are not certain) who, 


some fifty years ago, made the remark, that in no | 


department of modern literature had so great im- 


provement been made as in the class of books of 


travel. Probakly this was a fair judgment at the 


time, although (with regard to the mass of books | 


of this kind, not the few we may select for praise) 
if the case were to be re-heard and tried over 
again on its merits, the decision might be reversed. 
For, to tell the truth, at this present writing, in no 
walk of authorship have there been greater failures 
(tragedies and epic poems excepted) than in that 
of travels. 

The literature of travel is singularly rich in the 
article of copiousness, but it is almost equally 
meagre in real power, whether of thought or style. 
Among the hundred popular books on the East, 
perhaps ten will last a generation or so. And so 
of other countries. We are yet to have classic 
local geographies, that shall combine truth of de- 


tail and liveliness of style, with antiquarianism, | 


philosophy, pictures of manners, and topegraphieal 
accuracy. 
The same places have been described, and the 


Hardly a 


town, a cathedral, a fall, mountain, or lake, in 


same adventures repeated ad nauseam. 


Great Britain or on the continent of Europe, that 
has not been abundantly prated about ; while our 
own good country has been laid under contribu- 
tion by every idle sea-captain, or petty official, on 
a holiday excursion of a couple of months—travel- 
ling divines, or wandering female Syntaxes, or 
(still preserving the sex) female reformers of 
church and state. 

One who can write nothing else, can make up 
a book of travels. Many can write a volume 
abroad, who have never written a page at home. 
This is true, both of literary amateurs and literary 
traders. The secret is compilation. ‘The proper 
recipe for a work of this description, is, for two 
duodecimo volumes, ordinary size, mingle the fol- 
lowing constituent elements, in about equal parts : 
tables of statistics, newspaperish sneering witti- 
cisms, local description; historical digressions, com- 
mon-place moralizing, and a few personal re- 
At 
least two-thirds of the material of nine-tenths of 


marks and episodes from life and experience. 


these books, is obtained from guide books, tourist 
companions, gazetteers, historical compends, news- 
papers, and an encyclopedia. 

Such is travel-writing made easy, for the tarry- 
at-home traveller ; and by one who need not him- 
self stir from his writing-desk. Even in two such 
lively works as the Cross and the Crescent, and 
Hochelaga, there is a good deal of ‘ cramming ” for 
tne task. Yet much of this work is done by actual 
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voyageurs: dull fellows, who return from a year’s 
Periplus with a couple of portfolios stuffed full of 
MS. 

In this way, apparently, shoals of travels are 
manufactured, especially travelling letters for the 
newspapers. Indeed, so common is the product, 
answering to a regular demand, that a writer of 
taste and spirit will not print his own admirable 
letters, because so many raw, stupid things, have 
preceded his choice collection. 

Among our writers a considerable body have 
published Letters from abroad, and Travels in 
Europe and Asia; yet how few live past their 
season. Almost every one rests his reputation on 
something else. Willis, perhaps, the best, as the 
most brilliant, on his tales and sketches ; Cooper 


is dull and prolix, and must be read only in his ad- 


mirable early novels ; Carter is buried under his 


| owl newspapers, as well as Brooks, and Berrian. 
| Slidell is elegant but feeble; (Irving’s tales and 
| sketches, and histories, have done far more for 


Spain than all the American travellers) ; Dewey 
is strongest in his pulpit and the lecture room ; 
Miss Sedgwick in fiction, &e. Two American 
writers are unique as painters of French manners 
and living—Sanderson and Appleton Jewett. 

At home, far too little has been done to illus- 
trate our scenery, habits, and customs, by native 
travellers ; Irving, for Dutchland and the far 
west ; Miss Fuller for the lakes; and Bryant in 
his fine letters on the South—are the best. Nor 
should we forget Charles Hoffman’s Winter in 
the West (his best book) ; Judge Hall’s Notes; 
Schoolcraft, for the Indian country ; and Timothy 
Flint for the valley of the Mississippi. 

A good-sized library might be made up of Euro- 
pean travels; yet very few of the whole collec- 
tion are worth reading. For France, Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey, has not yet been, and we 
doubt if it ever will be, superseded; and, after the 
piles of volumes, perhaps, the two best written on 
France, by English authors, and as books of travels, 
are Lady Morgan’s and Hazlitt’s Notes. Other 
books may be useful for other purposes ; for scientific 


| information, or contemporary historical evidence. 


The soil of Italy is covered some feet thick with 
books of travels, by the nobility, antiquaries, 
artists, newspaper correspondents, and invalid tour- 
ists (a part of whose disease is to scribble); yet 
three books give everything books of travels can 
give—Eustace for the classical scholar, and Haz- 
litt and Dickens for the general reader. ‘To know 
Italy tolerably well, one must read poet and novel- 


ist, historian and philosopher, native and foreign. 


The fourth canto of Childe Harold may serve for 
a guide. In Venice, one would, on the spot, try 
the effect of 


Radcliff’s, Schiller’s, Shakspeare’s, Otway’s art. 
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In Florence, we should read Machiavelli's and Ros- 
coe’s histories, corrected by Sisinondi ; the Decam- 
eron and Dante. And, sothroughout. Borrow and 
Irving have spoiled us for reading any other books 
on Spain, although within a year or two several 
sprightly works have been issued from the press. 

England has sent two true humorists to Germa- 
ny, as well as a horde of compilers,—Head and 
Hood. The 
happy hit, and Up the Rhine is a masterly copy of 
Humphrey Clinker. 


subbles of the first writer are a 


At home, the English have sent a capital 
sketcher to Ireland, Mr. Thackeray. 

But to return to travels in the East. 

Travels in the East had been heretofore pretty 
dull matters, given over chiefly to missionaries 
(unlike Borrow), to biblical critics, to topographi- 
Bible 
Poet like Lamartine or Chateaubriand, or Milnes, 


cal surveys and statistics, sometimes 2 
but until the present day, no readable, pictu- 
resque prose accounts had appeared like those of 
Kinglake, Warburton, Thackeray, and our own 
Stephens. We do not pretend to speak of the 
grave and learned works on the East—the labors 


of Niebuhr and Burkhart, and Professor Robinson ; 


but of the sparkling pages of the various tourists | 


we have referred to, and amoug whom there is 
much to choose. 
Eéthen is, for instance, much superior to the 


Cross and Crescent—fresher, closer, more original. | 
The volumes of Warburton smack too much of | 


historical and geographical compilation, something 
in the manner of the voluminous medley of history, 


geography, and personal remarks, by Buckingham. 


Thackeray is a brilliant cockney everywhere, and 
He is most of all 
so, when he even plays at playing the character, 


cannot shake off the character. 


more particularly his passages on Athens, and at 
the Pyramids. 


affected raptures, and has a true hatred of cant ; | 


but there are certain objects which naturally in- 
spire awe and a genuine feeling of reverence, 
which a man may be sincere in avowing himself 
deficient in; yet that defect (a real one) does not 
alter the character of the thing admired generally, 
in which he can see nothing. He is candid, who 
says with truth, that he has been disappointed in Ni- 
agara Falls ; at the same time, he confesses him- 
self without eye, ear, heart and soul, for one of 
the Wonders of Creation. Mr. Thackeray sees 
nothing to excite him, on the ground sacred to 
enthusiasm ; yet greater men have felt generous 
emotions there, and expressed their feeling nobly. 
In general, with all his admirable sense and pic- 
turesque eye, and tact for brilliant description, Mr. 
Titmarsh (a cockney name) sees the contemptible 
and absurd more readily, and paints it with 
stronger gust, than the beautiful or grand. The 
burlesque rather than the beautiful ; fun more than 


_—_ 





| 
| fancy; and, generally, gaiety and 


_mirable history. 


| Europe far more famous in story. 








not gravity, 
and in his 
the past ap- 
pears to affect him very slightly, and he speculates 


preponderates in his composition 


writings. [le lives in the present ; 


| with little enthusiasm about the future. 


Mr. Stephens preceded these writers in point of 
time, and in this country in point of popularity. 
He has merits and qualities of the popular kind, 
effective in description, clear and seusible, with a 


knack of story-telling, and a readable style. 


He has been one of our few writers successful in 
a pecuniary sense. 

Whatever relates to the East, is properly sum- 
mer reading. History—Jewish, as told by Moses 


_and Josephus ; that of the Turks and Tartars, by 


Gibbon, and, indeed, all the oriental part of his ad- 
A delightful oriental library (as 
interesting, and perhaps as instructive, as the learn- 
ed work of D’Herbelot) would include, besides the 
works just mentioned, the delightful fictions, Ras- 
selas, Zadig, other Eastern tales of Voltaire, the 
Arabian Nights, Vathek, the Epicurean, Scott’s 


| Tales of the Crusaders, and Pillpay’s Fables, and 


Keene’s Persian Fables, the oriental poems of 


_Lord Byron and Tom Moore, Sir Wm. Jones’ 


translations, Life and Journals of Heber, Embas- 
sies to China, &c. In later English history, the 
splendid Orations of Burke, with Macauley’s 
articles on Clive and Warren Hastings. 

Spain and Italy, South America and the West 
Indies, our own Southern States, Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, the islands in the Pacific Ocean and 


| South Sea, are regions about which we read with 


more pleasure than even about the East. They 
are nearer to us; and the southern countries of 
The southern 
portion of our own hemisphere offers many rare 


| attractions to the reader and student, as well as to 
The writer is honest in despising | 


the traveller. Just now, Mexico is a point of great 


interest to all of us. Why does not some enter- 


| prising man get up panoramas of the city of 
| Mexico, and of the surrounding country. 


We 
have often thought it would prove a good specula- 


| tion to exhibit here views of the cities of the South, 


Havana, New Orleans, Charleston, the prairies of 
the West and South West, plantations of rice, 
cotton, sugar and tobacco. 

Those at the North, who cannot afford to visit 
the South, and yet wish to know something of 
their own country, remote from their own homes, 
could, in this way, get some idea of the scenery 
and localities of the South. 

‘To say a good word for ourselves, and a true one, 
magazines especially form a favorite species of 
summer reading. Light, graceful, versatile and 
sprightly, they contain matter for all tastes and eve- 
ry disposition, ‘‘ that the mind of desultory man, 
studious of change” may have no just reason 
for complaint on the score of want of attraction. 


‘ 
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META BERGHEL, 


@r, the Dove Dream. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“ Janthis. We dream our lives away ; what matters it 
Whether we walk the world with open eye, 
Or lie sleep-fettered on some downy couch ? 
We can but dream, and wake, and dream again. 

Cassandra. Yet there be dreams that color man’s whole life, 
Turning the sun to blood, the skies to brass, 
And making Heaven seem pitiless.” 


** I soup like to receive a valentine,” said Meta 
Berghel, as she put the last delicate touches to 


a rose which she was painting upon one of those | 
fanciful love tokens. ‘ I wish I could have one,” | 


she repeated, laying aside the task she had just 
completed, and beginning to sketch an emble- 
matic device on a sheet of tinted paper. 

“ That is a strange wish for you, Meta,” said 
her mother, without raising her eyes from the 
seam she was industriously sewing. 

‘Why so, mother? Is it not perfectly natural 
to feel some little curiosity about a matter which 
interests other people so much? For nearly a 
month I have been busily engaged in painting 
valentines, and I dare say there are hundreds of 
others employed in the same way. Now there 
must be some reason for so great a demand for 
such things, and I, for one, would like to know 
something about it.” 

** I should think you would become so tired of 
seeing them, that you would care very little about 
them when finished.” 

“Qh, no, no, mother; don’t you remember 
little Milly, who came near being sent to prison, 
for .cessing herself in the French bonnet and 
India shawl belonging to her mistress. She pro- 
tested that she only put them on that she might 
find out ‘ how it felt to be dressed like a lady,’ 
Her mistress had soul enough to understand the 
workings of human nature ; so instead of punish- 
ing the poor child, she gave her gayerclothes, and 
thus satisfied her unhealthy craving, until she 
could gain time to cure it.” 

** Did the plan succeed ? ” 

* Perfeetly. Milly learned self-respect when 
she found herself well dressed; and the vanity 
which might have made her a thief was curbed 
and directed until it beeame an incentive to virtue.” 
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“What unhealthy craving have you, Meta, 
which a valentine would be likely to cure? ” 

“TI think I should be better as well as happier, 
if any body in the world loved me. I don’t mean 
to be ungrateful, mother; I know that you love 
me, but it is from the promptings of nature in your 


| own heart, not from any qualities of mine. I 


should like to be loved just for my ownself.” 

“That is to say, you want a lover, Meta.” 

The girl’s cheek flushed, and tears filled her 
eyes as she replied, ‘* No, mother ; if I had a lover 
I should be miserable, for I could never meet his 
eye without remembering that all my devotedness 
could never make me look lovely and lovable.” 

“* My poor child! ” 

Meta looked up, and as she met her mother’s 
pitying gaze she smiled; and shaking back her 
curls, said gaily, ‘“ Well, I do wish somebody 
would send me a valentine.” 

‘« Poh, poh! ” said a queer, cracked voice, at the 
door, “ you have enough to do with valentines 
without wanting to pay postage for them.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur Ruelle, you have caught me ;” 
said Meta, laughing and blushing, as her kind, old 
friend entered ; ‘“‘ you have heard me making fool- 
ish wishes instead of thinking about your tea; ” 
and the girl sprang down from her high seat as 
she spoke. 

Poor little Meta! she felt the stirrings of wo- 
manly nature within her heart, and yet she knew 
full well that they could but bring disquiet to one 
born for a lot of loneliness. 

There is a class of unfortunates in the world, 
who, in early life, mistaking taste for genius, make 
art their vocation, and surround themselves with 
every thing that can cultivate their perceptions to 
an almost painful degree of delicacy, while the 


powers of combination and expression are entirely 
30 
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eMETA BERGHEL. 








wanting. Such a one was the father of Meta 
Berghel. He was a poor German painter ; poor 


in every sense of the word, for he had too many 
original ideas to be a clever copyist, while he 
lacked that concentration of thought and skill of 
hand which could make him a creative artist. 
Yet he lived in an ideal world, for the pictures he 
had conceived, but never executed—the great 
historical works, which he fancied he only wanted 
time and opportunity to achieve,—looked down 
upon him from the dusky-papered walls of his nar- 
row chamber like realities. He dwelt in the 
vague sweet light of hope, and therefore he was 
patient and industrious, toiling on in the lowest de- 
partments of art,—sometimes painting a portrait, 
sometimes making wood-cuts for childrens’ books, 
sometimes drawing designs for mechanical decora- 
tions, yet always content in the belief that at some 
future day, his genius would emerge from his 
obscurity to dazzle an admiring world. 


Berghel’s family consisted of a wife and one 
child ; his poor little deformed Meta. An acci- 
dent in infancy had dwarfed and distorted a figure 
originally designed for stateliness and symmetry, 
but even this great misfortune had failed to mar 
the beauty of Meta’s face. Large grey eyes, full 
of dreamy softness, a profusion of chesnut curls, 
and a mouth of exquisite shape and expression, 
made her a superb model for a painter ; while the 


tender mournfulness of her countenance when in | 


repose, and its radiance when lighted up with 
emotion made her exceedingly lovely. It seemed 
a hard fate which had united this superb head, to 
a bent and gnarled form, whose ape-like length of 
limb indicated, but too painfully, how it had been 


crushed from its fair proportions. 

It sometimes happens that the vicissitudes of 
life bring together exactly those persons who 
ought to draw nigh unto each other. Some such 
lucky chance first made the Berghel family inmates 
of their present abode ; and gave them a steady 
friend in the person of their eccentric landlord. 
Monsieur Ruelle was one of the French refugees 
from St. Domingo, who had been glad to escape 
with life from the negro insurrection, taking with 
him only the merest wreck of his vast fortune. 
Yet the good man had enough for his moderate 
wants. He had purchased the house in which he 
lived, and a small income, obtained by his ser- 
vices as clerk to an extensive importer, not only 
enabled him to live in quiet comfort with his sickly 
wife, but also to lay aside something for his old 
age. The second floor of his house Monsieur Ruelle 
had usually rented out, and Berghel. in his better 
days, before he had exhausted his little patrimony 
became the occupant of these apartments. Time 
passed on, the usual chances and changes of life 
occurred, the two families summered and wintered 
together under the same roof, until a stronger tie 











| 





than that of mere kindred, united them. When 
his poor wife died Monsieur Ruelle found his only 
consolation in the society of his friends above 
stairs; and the kindnesses they had extended to 
the suffering invalid during her long illness, estab- 
lished claims upon him which no human power 
could dissolve. For Meta, the good Frenchman 
had all a father’s affection, and, next to her own 
parents, Meta loved him better than any one in the 
world. So they lived quietly and comfortably, in 
the continual interchange of those trifling courte- 
sies and kindnesses which weave such lasting 
bonds around the heart, until the painter was 
taken ill, and died after a week’s suffering. 


The poor have no time for the indulgence of 
grief. Mrs. Berghel and Meta sorrowed deeply 
beside the coffin of the kind husband and father; 
but when he was borne away from the roof which 
had so long sheltered him, they turned from his 
grave to face patiently and calmly the present exi- 
gencies of life. Hitherto Berghel’s exertions had 
kept them from want, but now some means must 
be devised by which their own hands should pro- 
cure their subsistence. Before they could frame 
any plans, however, their considerate friend had 
arranged every thing for them. Monsieur Ruelle 
had negotiated with the fancy stationer who was in 
the habit of employing Berghel, and he had consent- 
ed to entrust Meta with the same kind of work ; 
perhaps not a little influenced to this by the dis- 
covery that to her delicate taste her father’s labors 
owed much of their fine finish. A ready-made 
linen shop in the neighborhood engaged to furnish 
Mrs. Berghel with constant employment as a 
seamstress. ‘To complete the matter, Monsieur 
Ruelle found that it was excessively troublesome 
to prepare his own breakfast and tea, as he had 
hitherto done since his wife’s death ; he therefore 
proposed that he should be allowed to share their 
table in future, as an equivalent for the rent of 
their rooms. Nothing could be more agreeable, 
more considerate than these plans, and the widow 
gladly aeceded to them, whilst Meta’s heart was 
full of grateful love towards her benefactor and 


| friend. 





Such was the condition of the family, when our 
story commences. Berghel had been dead nearly 
a year; and it was while painting the pretty de- 
vices that exercised her taste and skill at the 
approach of St. Valentine’s day that Meta utter- 
Alas! it was indeed a vain 
wish, for gentle and sweet as she was,-—beautiful 
too as she looked, when seated before the high 
desk that concealed her distorted figure,—yet who 
could ever address the poor little humpback in 
terms of joyous and hopeful love ? 


ed her vain wish. 


St. Valentine’s day came, and Meta had com- 
pleted her task. She had painted innumerable 
devices ; she had even written, in her neat and 
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as a love-gift from some unknown admirer ; but it 


was a proof that some one regarded her in the 
light of a woman, gifted with womanly feelings, 
susceptible to womanly influences, and her heart 
seemed to have drank from a new fountain of 
freshness. 

A month passed away, and found Meta still 
happy amid her new fancies. 


beautiful hand, many of the quaint conceits which 
are made to express the fantasies of lovers in these 
gentle missives. had carried 
them to the stationer, and there now lay before | 
her some clean bank notes, and a little heap of 
«* Ah, | 
mother,” said Meta, as she gathered up her trea- 


Monsieur Ruelle 


silver,—the reward of her patient toil. 


sure, “this is better than a valentine ; you can | 
As she 
spoke there was a loud knock at the hall-door, and 
the next moment, Monsieur Ruelle came shuffling 


She was as labor- 
have a new gown now for the spring.” ious as ever, but her voice was oftener heard 
breaking forth in song, and she seemed to have 
than before. One 
evening a boy left at the door a box directed to her. 
As usual Monsieur Ruelle handed it to her and 


stood silently looking on as she opened it. 


more patience, more hope 
in his slippers along the passage, to bring Meta a 


letter. With asort of puzzled look, Meta broke 
the seal, wondering who could have written to her, 


It con- 
when suddenly, 


tained a superb bouquet of rare exotics ; and on a 
paper encircling their stems were the words, * To 
Meta, from her Valentine.” 
and 


clapping her hands, she ex- 


claimed : 
‘Tt is a valentine, a real, beautiful valentine: 
and addressed to me. See, mother, ‘To Meta 


Berghel ;’ only look how superb it is ; not painted 


Here was a new 
The flowers were 
placed in a delicate Dresden jar, the relic of 
better days ; 


delicious excitement. 


like my poor daubs, but emblazoned like that noble and every breath of their fragrance 
old book of heraldry, father once showed me.” | seemed to refresh the heart of the poor little hump- 
And poor Meta began to read with girlish delight | back. When at length, after days of cherishing, 
the indifferent verses, which were quaintly inter- they faded and fell from their stems, every blos- 
som was laid between the leaves of her Bible, as 


too precious to be lost. 


mingled with the rich arabesques of the margin. 
‘* Have you any idea from whence it came ?” 


Happy, happy Meta! 
asked Monsieur Ruelle, gravely. 











** None in the world.” 

“Could you not give the slightest guess ?” 

Meta blushed, as she replied ; “ there is a gen- 
tleman who often passes on the opposite side of the 
street, he is tall and handsome, and always looks 
up to the window.” 

“ So you think he may have fallen in love with 
your pretty face, Meta?” 

“Oh no, sir; but I have often caught myself 
looking after his fine and shapely figure, and, per- 
Meta smiled, 
and her face was so full of gladness that both 


haps he may have noticed me.” 


her mother and her old friend checked the words 


of prudent warning that were upon their lips. So 
Meta was left to the undisturbed enjoyment of her 
unlooked-for pleasure, and it seemed as if she 
would never weary of admiring its extreme 
beauty. 


Remember, gentle reader, Meta was a simple- 


hearted maiden of seventeen, who knew nothing 


of conventionalisms ; and who was tasting, for the 
first time in her life, a woman’s feeling of gratified 
One terrible con- 


sciousness of being stamped with the mark of out- 


vanity. must have had the 
lawry from affection,—one must have known the 
dreary sense of being an unloved and unlovable 
creature, in order to understand fully the joy of the 
innocent Meta at this simple and common-place 
incident. ‘To the gay and fair it would have been 
nothing, but to her it came fraught with sweet and 
tender feelings. Naturally imaginative, she now 


had a nucleus around which her dreams could 


gather. She was not foolish enough to regard it 


somebody understood her tastes, somebody was 
the unseen ministrant of happiness to the gentle 
creature. 

Meta had a few plants in her window, which 
she cherished like familiar friends, though they 
were of the simplest kinds. But how proud and 
pleased was she, when a beautiful camellia in full 
bloom, made its appearance, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ** To Meta, from her Valentine.” She had 
never before received so lovely a gift. Monsieur 
Ruelle sometimes brought her home a pot of gera- 
nium from the market, and she was indebted to 
him for sundry boxes of saffron and dwarf mari- 
the dedicated 
to the unromantic service of flavoring the good 


golds, blossoms of which 


were 


Frenchman’s soup; but a so full of 
waxen blossoms, so rich in deep green leaves, it 


was a most precious plant to the little visionary. 


camellia, 


Again, some time afterwards, came a large 
drawing box, filled with the best of English colors, 
sable pencils, crayons, Bristol papers, and all the 
various implements of Meta’s present occupation, 
while the usual direction, “ To Meta, from her 
Valentine,” was graven on a‘silver plate upon the 
cover. ‘This seemed to Meta almost mysterious. 
** What can this mean, mother?” said she; “ I 
have wished for just such a drawing case, but I 
am sure [ never expressed the wish. You know 
it would have been so preposterous a one. I 


would never have desired anything so expensive, 


so extravagant.” 


‘** Are you sure you were not quite as extrava- 
gant when you wished for a valentine, Meta? ” 
** Do you remember father’s strange theory of 
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? sympathies and repulsions, mother ? 
) . 

( half understand them when he used to talk about 
( ; Rx 

¢ them, but it seems to me there is some mystic in- 


| 
not 


¢ fluence which affects certain people, and makes 
¢ them like and dislike without any visible cause.” 
; ** Perhaps so, but I could always give good 
( reasons for my prepossessions and prejudices.” 
( Mrs Berghel was a woman of plain, practical 
? good sense, without the least trace of imaginative- 
| ( ness. She saw in these gifts only the whim of 
| some benevolent humorist, and Meta met with 
{ little encouragement to pour out her vague fancies 
; ° in her mother’s ear. Of course, repression gave 
greater intensity to her feelings, and what might 
¢ otherwise have been only productive of a passing | 
) > emotion now became a permanent source of secret | 


enjoyment. 
So passed away the time, until the next year 
brought again the season of love-missives. 
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former feeling of hopelessness, and vain longing. | flowers, and found as much pleasure in adorning 
She anticipated her share in the pleasant excite- | herself for her precious thought, as if she were 
, ment of the day, nor was she doomed to disap- | daily to meet a real lover. 
( pointment. She received a valentine, infinitely | Twice had St. Valentine’s day brought its offer- 
more beautiful than the first, containing some im- | ing to Meta’s heart, while many tokens of watch- 
( passioned verses ; and bearing, on a blue ribbon | ful and considerate kindness had gathered round 
( 2 attached to the seal, a simple but finely-chased | her, and the third anniversary of her happiness 
‘ * ¢ ring. Meta was filled with unspeakable tender- | Was approaching, when she was suddenly recall- 
ness. She uttered no childish expressions of | ed to a sense of outward things by the severe ill- 
Y delight, for she was overpowered by a sense of bliss _ness of her old friend, Monsieur Ruelle. She 
(too full for expression. She placed the ring on her | loved him like a daughter, and now she attended 
finger, with as solemn a sense of spiritual betroth- | his sick bed, with a feeling almost approaching to 
? ¢ ment, as if he who sent the meaning circlet was | that which nearly broke her heart when her 
é indeed her predestined bridegroom ; and from that | father faded from before her eyes. ‘The good man 
” ( hour a higher and holier life seemed to fill her | seemed to have a presentiment that his hour was 
( 1 | | come. His lawyer and his father confessor were 
Hers was now a strange and dreamy existence. | Called in, as well as his doctor, and Meta was al- 
( Surrounded by those coarse realities amid which | most angry at those long, secret consultations 
( ‘ the exigencies of life had placed her, she was yet | Which kept her so often from the suffering patient. 
( queen of an ideal world of beauty and blessedness. | Yet he rallied several times and she could not but 
$ To outward seeming she was still the little patient | hope that if he could get through the long, cold 
¢ toiler ; sometimes painting a child’s picture book, | Winter the genial breath of spring would revive 
) sometimes sketching dainty|devices upon a fire- | him. But he knew better, and was prepared for 
» screen, sometimes mending er own scanty ward- _ the great change that awaited him. All Meta’s 
) ( robe, sometimes moving bisily about, preparing | ideal love was hidden deep within her heart, while 
¢ tea for Monsieur Ruelle, an laughing merrily at | she busied herself in the gentle, humble ministry 
! his chirruping cheerfulness. | But she was greatly | of filial affection. 
. changed in spirit, and she| knew that she was | “Is not to-morrow St. Valentine’s day ?” asked 
better as well as happier for the dreams which | Monsieur Ruelle, as the morning dawned dimly 
) brightened her internal life) Her dreams were | into his sick chamber. 
| @ none the less lovely for their wagueness. She had Py How came you to think of that?” asked 
; ¢ no definite image of her infisible lover, but she | Meta. 
= had unconsciously associated| him with her recol- He smiled with something of his old drollity, as 
» ( lection of the tall, handsome man who was wont | he put his hand under his pillow and drew forth a 
to pass the door, and though khe would have been | sealed packet. 
- » sorry to have been compelled |to identify her Ideal | You have aad no time to paint valentines this 
(G re with this stranger, still some of the attributes | year, Meta,” said he, ‘but here is something 
f \% 2) which her fancy had bestowed upon the “ shapely | which will make amends for your loss; do not 
ols et form,” were involuntarily lent to her fancied lover. | open it until I have left you, my child.” 
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Again | 
was Meta busily employed, but not now with her 











The very mystery of the whole affair gave it a 
new charm to the imaginative girl. The many 
wild German legends with which her father had 
filled her memory came back to her now, each as 
a consciousness, rather than a remembrance ; and 
in the exaltation of her present feelings there was 
nothing, however improbable, which would not have 
seemed perfectly natural in such a union of soul. 
Again another year rolled round, every month 
bringing its tribute to Meta from this unacknow- 
Gifts, 
simple and generally useful in their character, but 
rendered priceless in value, by the unvarying in- 
scription, came constantly to awaken sweet 
thoughts, until Meta became all woman in her 
tender and trustful tenderness. She had no future 
to anticipate, but the vagueness of her present en- 
joyment was almost like the blending of hope and 
happiness. ‘Therefore Meta decked herself with 
simple taste, and braided her rich hair with 


ledged though not unrecognized affection. 
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34 THE 

Shocked at his words, Meta sprang towards 
him, and as she undrew the curtain she saw but 
too plainly the change which the last twelve 
hours had made in him. 


“Take the paper, Meta,” said he, “it is for 


you, daughter of my heart. Open it beside my 
coffin, and even if you learn to think your friend 
was a silly old fool, you will love him none the less 


for the folly that taught him how to make you 


happy.” 
‘These 


words. 


Monsieur 


He soon after fell into a stupor, and when 


were Ruelle’s last coherent 
the sun set upon St. Valentine’s eve, the kindly 
old man was no longer among the living. 
Overwhelmed with grief Meta thought not of 
the packet, but on the morrow when she entered 
his room, and saw him stretched out in the habili- 
ments of death, she remembered his injunction to 
With a trembling hand 
It contained 


open it beside his coffin. 
she broke the seal. as she had half 
suspected, from his words,) a will, bequeathing to 
her all his little fortune. 

What was it made her grow so ghastly pale as 
Why did she bend 


so strong a gaze upon the pinched and yellow 


she folded the paper again ? 


features of the withered old man who Ivy so stir- 
She had the 


mystic inscription,—attached to document 


less before her ? seen once 
the 
containing the 
well-known characters, “ Jo Meta, from 


Valentine.” 


more 


which made her rich, was a paper 
her 
This, then, was the unravelling of 
There in the still- 
ness of death lay the frightful mockery of her 
ideal Jover! 


her soul’s cherished mystery. 


The shock was too great for her over-excited 
brain. An hour afterwards her mother found her 
lying cold and senseless beside the coffin, with the 
paper still grasped in her icy fingers. 

She was instantly carried to bed, but her nerv- 
ous system had received a severe shock, for which, 
even all her love for the deceased, seemed, to her 
For 


weeks she remained in a state of torpor, as if her 


medical advisers, insufficient to account. 


heart and brain had been suddenly petrified. 
Gradually she recovered from this, but only to 
fall 


more distressing. 


into a sort of nervous irritability infinitely 
Medical 


frequent change of scene, (for Meta was now rich 


skill, however, and 
enough to travel,) at length restored her to com- 
parative health. As soon as her strength would 
permit, she shut herself in the room formerly oc- 
cupied by her old friend, and diligently examined 
all his papers to learn the truth of her frightful 
Alas! 


his memoranda of the fact, that to him alone had 


discovery. she found proof enough among 
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she been indebted for the unreal happiness she had 
so late enjoyed. 

He had meant well, that kind old man,—but he 
knew not what he was doing, when he thus tam- 
pered with the latent affections of a gentle and 


loving heart. He had meant well, for he looked 


| on Meta as a lovely and dear child, whose every 


wish he liked to gratify, and, even as he would 
have brought her toys or bonbons if she had desired 
them, so he had endeavored to minister to what 
How little 
understand the workings of a deep and earnest 


he thought a girlish fancy. could he 
womanly nature in the heart of the poor little 
hunchback! ‘Those stirrings of instinctive tender- 
ness, those yearnings after unattainable affection, 
her 


might, perchance, have disturbed 


youth, but her 


earliest 
natural cheerfulness of temper, 
her habitual content, her quiet resignation to in- 
evitable evils, would, in time, have softened down 
these rebellious feelings, and they would finally 
have been combined into that deep, rich under- 
tone of sentiment, so essential to the perfect har- 
Her ideal would 
have had no foothold on earth, but would ever 
have floated heavenward, and, with a heart fixed 
on that better land, where every pure aspiration 


mony of woman’s character. 


will find its fulfilment, she would have pursued 
her lowly way through life. But now,—there was 
not only the disappointment of cherished hopes, the 
sudden crushing of springing affections ; there was 
also that bitter, blighting consciousness of self- 
mockery which is the darkest as it is the most 
dangerous of all the Evil One’s temptations. 


Meta never forgave herself for this mortifying, 
heart-withering error. 


She was possessed of com- 
petence and comfort; but her dream of life had 
been too rudely broken, and with its destruction 
She felt 
as if she had been fooled by her own soul ; and 


came the bitter sense of self-deception. 


that worst of al] distrust,—a distrust of her own 
She 


lived several years, dispensing kindness and bene- 


pure instinets,—took full possession of her. 


ficence to every one within her influence, but 
‘vineing a sort of stern and inexorable severity to- 
wards herself, which even her mother was at a 
loss to explain. Her whole future life seemed to 
be but a penance for her involuntary error. She 
could not forgive herself for the sin against herself, 
and it was not until her death-hour was brighten- 
ed by the gleam of Heaven, which ever visits the 
glazing eye of the blessed, that she saw with the 
clear glance of faith the reason why she had been 
thus tried, and perfected for the heaven where all 
is reality. 
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“A sister’s love! [ dwell upon the theme— 
The only love on earth to which the earth 
Has given no taint of self-regardful care.’’ 


Ir is about the middle of November—a bright, | 


soft day, when the genial spirit of the year looks | 


back with one of his farewell smiles. 
breath has spread a silver haze over the rugged 
hill-sides. 
dried leaves, bitten off by the frost, turn round and 
A rather 
rapidly, descending as it 


round, and drop without a sound. nar- 
row, brisk stream runs 
goes, till it reaches the rear of a neat one-story 
house, where, being set back by a dam below, it 
seems like a plate of burnished steel from which 
thin 
coating of ice, indicating the cold of the preceding 
night. The house stands on the declivity of a hill 


that slopes gradually from the road, (a hundred 


a soft vapor is rising. Around its edges is a 


yards from it,) with one end to the river, the other | 
Behind it is a little 
garden-patch, which in its winter adversity shows | 


to the road, and fronting south. 


signs of being cared for and loved; some plants | 
being carefully tied up, and a few covered with old 


boxes and _ barrels. 
of refinement, not too common about the humble 
dwellings of 
about the low door, and rose bushes so nicely 
fitted around the old windows that they seem to 


have come and to stay there of their own accord. | 
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His warm | 


The mountain tops are shining—the | 


There are some other signs | 
| . . 

| says, ‘* Do you find your paper interesting, father ? 
our country parts; vines trained | 






SEDGWICK. 


Henry Ware. 


Neatness, that good angel of an humble home, 
keeping all right with her ever-rustling wings, 
hovers round this pretty dwelling. A small wood- 
pile is laid up as if by mathematical rule. No 
litter of any kind is anywhere to be seen, and one 
wonders what the splendid cock with his pedes- 
trian harem can find to make them pick so busily 
around the sunny doorway. 
It is but nine o'clock, and morning at that hour, 
on the fifteenth of November, had hardly dawned 
luxurious dwellers in great houses; but here 
how much of the daily work of life had been ac- 


complished. A pale, and in common parlance, 
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“unfortunate man ”’ is sitting bolstered in an easy 
chair near a cheerful fire, his right arm and leg 
withered and 
thoughtful 


making a vest, and with the implements of tailor- 


useless. His wife, a woman with 


a mild, face, sits near the window 


ing about her. With every stitch, and without 
hindering it, she turns her eye on the lame man, { 
and addressing him as country wives use, she 


and the 
as may be, but always 
in a cheerful tone, which, coming from that poor, 
mutilated figure, is startling like a light suddenly 
KS a) An 
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Is it not almost time for father’s drops?” 


answer is * Yes,” or * No,” 
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kindled in darkness. 


the last touches to the morning's house-work. 


She has cleared away the breakfast, skimmed the | 


milk, “swept up” 


ready to sit down by her mother to finish off the | 


work that always accuinulates 


Both father’s and mother’s eyes often turn to her, 


and who would to look on a face so 


beaming with intelligence, so fresh and cheerful. 


not love 


Never were there prettier or brighter lips, or more | 


beautiful teeth, or in palace or cottage a more elec- 
trifying smile than little Ruth Hathaway’s. 
haps it derived this quality from a cast of sadness 


and care on her brow ; it was a shadow on a rose. 


There it fell when her father was brought home | 
from his new factory with the flesh torn trom his | 


arm and leg, and there it remained indelible. As 


to the rest, the face is pretty and pleasing, but not 


beautiful ; her eyes are rather small and greyish, 
and her complexion, clear and pure, is not brilliant. 


Her hair not only does not curl, and is neither an- | 
burn, chesnut nor raven, but a very common | 


brown, and only remarkable for the neatness 
with which she arranges it on her very well- 
shaped head. 
father, and she rather prides herself on this re- 
semblance. 


Ralph Hathaway is reckoned by common ob- 


servers, as we have said, an “ unfortunate man ;” 
but could any amount of ill-luck or calamity 
make that epithet fitting him whose temperament 
is so cheerful that his sun will break through the 
heaviest clouds? His heart is a never-intermit- 
ting fountain of love to God, and peace and good- 
will to man. 

” asked the 
father; “I hear nothing but the factory.” 


‘Ruth, what are you listening for? 


‘* Nor I, father ; I wish we did not always hear 
that,—it e 

‘‘ Tt puts you in mind of father’s accident? I 
know, Ruthy, and so it does me, but then it sets 
me off thinking how my life was spared, and how 
I should never have known what a good woman 
mother is, but for that—’t is not every wife that 
would care for such a poor rack as I am.” 


“QO, father!” exclaimed both mother and child. 


** Well, then, it is not every woman that would | 


give up the thoughts of being the wife of a rich 
agent for a company, move out of a nice new 


house, and stitch, stitch from) morning to night to 
support her family. Who has a right to be cheerful, | 


if I have not? 
the factory makes my thoughts go straight up.” 


Our friend Hathaway’s voice was rather choked ; 


he cleared it, and added, “ but what were you 
listening to, Ruthy, dear? ” 

«“ Why, father, I was listening for the railroad 
whistle ; we always hear it, you know, when the 
wind is west.” 


— eee 


4 trig little lass is putting | 


and ‘mopped up,” and is | 


for Saturday. | 


Per- | 





I can tell you there ’s times when | 
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“Why, I heard it, Ruth, when you were set- 
ting up the dishes.” 

* Oh, did you, father?” then Charlie’s letter is 
near the post-office by this time.” 

* Don’t be too sure, my child.” 

“T can't help being sure, mother. Charlie 
never fails to write when he says he will, and this 
letter is to tell us whether he can come home to 
Thanksgiving, and its only twelve days to that, and 
I shall be just sixteen that day.” 

* Yes, yes, Ruthy,” said the father, “ come 
what come may, thanksgiving-day will always be 
thanksgiving to us.” 

** Oh, there ’s Colonel Miles!” exclaimed Ruth, 
and she rushed to the door, not, however, without 
giving her father a brush of a kiss as she passed. 

“Colonel Miles!” she shouted, “can’t you 
please to stop at the post-office, and bring our 
letter from Charlie?” ‘The colonel was not going 
to the post-office, but his turning-off place was 
near it, and it was but the work of two minutes 
for Ruth to beg a seat in his little wagon, to get 
her mother’s leave to go herself to the post-office, 


| to take the chance of the two miles’ walk home if 
Ruth is said to be the image of her | 


she did not get a cast, and above all to obtain 
leave to open the letter herself, as soon as receiv- 
ed, to whichever member of the family it might be 
addressed. 

Three hours passed away, when Anthony, a 
colored man, living at Mr. Gardner's in the village, 
brought Mrs. Hathaway a letter from Ruth. It 
enclosed one from Charles. On Ruth’s letter was 
written in large characters, “ Read this first ;” 
and the mother read as follows: “ Dear mother, 
and father,—do n't feel too bad. I shall be on my 
way to New-York when you get this. Miss 
Emma Gardner has lent me ten dollars, and what 
clothes I shall want. Father can’t go; and you 
can't leave father, mother; and I—J can’t stay. 
Father you will keep up mother’s spirits, wo n’t 
you? I know it will all come right. 

P. S. Mr. Gardner has gone to Boston, so Miss 
Emma and I have had no one to consult with. I 
would not tell any body else for the world.” 

Mrs. Hathaway, pale and trembling, gave this 
letter to her husband, while she read that from her 
son Charles. 

‘* Dear father and mother, and Ruth,—I have 
got into some trouble. I ask of you all not to feel 
I expect” (expect was 
orased and hope substituted) * to get out well, but 
if I don’t, I shall still keep ‘right side up,’ as 
father would say. 


anxious or distressed. 


Now be ealm, mother, dear. 
Just before we locked up last night, I observed a 
stranger come into the shop; the doors were 
closed, and all the clerks called into the middle of 
the shop, away from the counters. Otis Jackson 
was standing close to me at the time we were 


spoken to. I heard him mutter ‘d—n it,’ but I 
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THE 


had not the least thought of what was coming. 
Mr. Brown stood one-side of the stranger, Mr. 
Wilson the other. Mr. Brown spoke: ‘ We have 
been missing,’ says he, ‘fine goods for the last 
month ; a shawl was taken last week ; two yards 
of costly lace and one of the five-dollar pocket 
handkerchiefs are gone to-day. We have a po- 
One 
[ am sorry for the inno- 


liceman here, and you must all be searched. 
of you must be guilty. 
cent, but no disgrace will rest upon them,—do 
your daty, Rushton.” ‘The policeman began the 
search. Some of our young men laughed and 
joked; I could not, I was afraid it would prove to 
be Otis. 


found on 


He was the fourth searched, nothing 
My next; the 
things were found in my coat-pocket, atop of my 


was him. turn came 
handkerchief and everything, as if they had just 


been put there. How the truth is to be found out, 


All [ ask 


father will keep up mother’s spirits, and 


I do n’t know, but I feel as if it would. 
is that 
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had taken the things. I shall write daily, so 
don’t be anxious. 
Ever your loving son and brother, 
CuaRLes.” 
“P.S. Direct to of Robert Hen- 


shaw ;’ he is my friend among the clerks.” 
’ o bo 


me ‘care 


There was a dead silence in that home of the 
Hathaways, till the father, breaking out into 
something between a ery and a laugh, said, 
‘** Mother, Charlie is an honest boy and well-train- 
ed, and that should be comfort enough ; how often 
have you said to me ‘Charlie never told a lie in 
his life.’ ”’ 

‘* He never did, he never will!” sobbed out the 
poor mother. 

**Come here, mother—kneel down here—we ‘Il 
trust him with our Father and his Father; we ’ll 
commit the case to Him, and then we shall feel 
better ;” 





and the still, small voice of their prayer 


dear Ruth, only think how you would all feel if I | arose, and God was there. 





The next morning at nine o'clock, Ruth Hatha- 
way disembarked from a Hudson steamer on a 
New-York wharf, 


enough to have confounded a head and heart less 


dirty, crowded, and noisy 


clear and strong of purpose than hers. 


where Brown and Wilson’s shop is, and with her 
little sack, containing her change of clothes, in 
her hand, she walked straight up Liberty-street to 
Broadway. 


an omnibus driver who beckoned to her, and she 
nodding affirmately, jumped into the coach, think- | 


ing “how very kind it was of him to give her a 


ride!” She asked a man, one of four fellow pas- 


BES 


She had | 


inquired of the captain the way to Canal-street, | 





Her quick step had caught the eye of | of Canal-street. 





sengers, to tell her when she got to Canal-street, 
accordingly the man pulled the strap, the coach 
stopped, and with her habitual impetuous move- 
ment, she jumped out, and dropping a little curtsy 
to the driver, said, “ Thank you, sir.” He, faney- 
ing she was tricking him, called out, “ 'That’s 
cool! 


Stop that hussey! She’s dodged her 


fare!” An impediment of vehicles had accumu- 


| lated the passengers on the sidewalk at the corner 


Every eye was turned on our 
poor little stranger. She stopped, turned round, 
and in a voice that indicated her honest perplexity, 
asked, ‘* What does he mean?” He means to 


be paid, my child,” said an elderly gentleman, who 
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was struck with the simplicity of Ruth’s manner ; 
and himself gave the fare to the vociferating 
driver. Ruth now comprehended her mistake, 
and repaying the sixpence, she said with her 
characteristic good sense, “I am a stranger in 
New-York, sir, or I should have known better. 
He invited me to ride with him, and the people 
where I live often give rides to strangers.” 

Her friend again smiled at her simplicity, ad- 
vised her to keep a good look-out, now she had 
come tothe city, and they parted; he thinking 
her sweet smile might pay her fare, and she to 
look for the sign of “ Brown, Wilson and Co.,” 
which she soon found, and entered 


intent on their sales. 
the long countersyall were unknown to her, till at 
the extremity of one, she saw Otis Jackson. 


that glance he had recognized her. He was her 


townsman and an old schoolmate of her brother, | 


Ruth | 
went to the end of the counter where he stood, | 


two years older than Charles Hathaway. 


and said, ** Otis!” her voice was low, but it had 


a heart-sound, it seemed to come, as it indeed did, | 
from another world than that vanity-fair that 


surrounded her. Ladies, examining laces, paused 


to look at her, and one or two of the clerks turned 


their eyes to Otis Jackson, expecting him to | 
auswer, but he averted his eye, and went to the | 
extremity of the shop, to receive some new cus- | 


tomers. ‘Is Mr. Henshaw here?” asked Ruth. 


She was civilly answered “ Yes,” and Henshaw 
“Where is my brother?” she 
There were tears in her voice, though none 


in her eyes. 


was summoned. 


said. 


from a total stranger, but whether it was her 
family resemblance to her brother, or the tone of 
the voice supplying all that the words wanted, 
Henshaw was sure the inquiry was for Hathaway, 
and coming from behind the counter, before he re- 
plied, said, in a low voice to Ruth, * You have 
heard of your brother’s misfortune ? ” 


«“ Yes; where is he?” 


«“ Why—he—you cannot see him immediately ; | 


if you will tell me where you are staying, I will 


try to get leave to come to you in the course of 


the day, and go with you to see him.” 
* Oh, I must go now. 
I have no other place.” 


** Henshaw !” called out Mr. Brown, “ who are 
>> 


you talking to there 7 


Henshaw went close to him and explained. | 


«A pretty business this,” said the surly master ; 
“look, she is fingering over the laces; they are 
brother and sister 
Ruth had unconsciously placed her hand on the 


box of laces. 


er) 
° 


birds of a feather, 


“ Go to your own business, Hen- 
shaw, behind the counter,” added Brown ; and 





the shop. It | 
was thronged with eager buyers and civil clerks, | 


She looked up and down | 


His | 


eye met hers and instantly fell; she saw that in | 


It was rather an indefinite inquiry 





I shall stay where he is | 


Poor | 
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then striding up to Ruth, and taking her by the 
arm, with a mixture of savageness and familiarity, 
he said, * walk out of my shop or I will send you 
to the police-office.” 

“Tell me first where my brother is ?” 

“ Where all thieves should be—in the Tombs.” 

“The Tombs! where are the Tombs?” 

* Go out and ask along the street—you ‘ll soon 
find out.” 

Ruth went forth with a burning heart. She 
walked rapidly a few steps from the hateful shop, 
and then stopped, confused and uncertain what 
next todo. She looked up and down the street, 
and in the faces of the passers-by. No one heed- 
ed her, while it seemed to her that all the world 
should know what she felt and what she wanted. 
She was proceeding slowly, when suddenly a 
finger touched her shoulder, and in a low voice 
spoke kindly toher. It was Henshaw’s. His face 
was agitated and highly colored, and hardly 
seemed the same serene, mild countenance she 
had first addressed. “I will go with you now,” 
he said, ‘to see your brother.” 

“Oh, can you? how kind you are.” 


How much this kindness had cost Henshaw, 
Ruth little dreamed. On her leaving the shop he 
had not been able to repress the expression of his 
indignation at Brown's inhumanity. Brown was 
Henshaw was hot and hasty, and de- 
claring his intention of attending the little girl im- 
mediately to her brother, Brown told him if he 
then left the shop never again to enter it. 

* Ts it far, sir,” asked Ruth, “ to that place?” 

No; avery short distance” 


abusive. 


I suppose, sir, it’s a a prison ?”’ 
Yes, a house of detention, where persons are 

confined to await their trial.” 

“Then Charlie is not yet tried ?—he is not yet 
condemned, is he? ” 

* No, no; not yet” 

* Not yet,” struck like a tolling bell on Ruth’s 
heart. 

*“ Your brother,’ 


oy 


resumed Henshaw, “ wrote to 


you the circumstances? He told you, of course, 


that he was not guilty?” 
“No; he did not say that.” 
“He did 


alarmed tone. 


not!”’ exclaimed Henshaw, in an 


th 


** No, sir; why should he?” she asked, speak- 
ing for the first time with an assured voice. ‘“ You 
would not ask such a question if you knew 
Charles, Mr. Henshaw.” 

‘IT do know him, and I feel a confidence in his 
integrity,—but “ 

‘«‘ But, what ?—oh, do speak out.” 

“I only hesitated because I cannot bear to dis- 
tress you. I fear we shall have difficulty in 
proving your brother’s innocence: but we will 
not talk about that now. You have never been 
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inside a prison, and you must try and keep up 
good resolution.” 
Ruth did try. 


stern edifice, called the 'Tombs—when the mas- 


But when she saw that huge, 


sive locks were turned to admit her—and when 


the keeper, having been requested by Henshaw 
to permit the young person with him to see | 
Charles Hathaway, scarcely noticing her, led | 


them along the dismal corridors, with that hard- 
ened indifference which use gives, her heart sunk, 
and her feet moved draggingly. They were inter- 
cepted and impeded by a party visiting the prison 
from curiosity. It consisted of two or three elder- 
ly people, two very young ladies, from the country, 
full of pleasing excitement from being for the first 
time within prison-walls—the scene, to their im- 
aginations, of so much possible romance—and 
their cousin, a young city lawyer, who acted as 
exponent of the scene. 

‘‘ Babe, the pirate,” said he to them, “is in 
that cell, No. 81.” 

‘‘'That horrid wretch we read the account of, 
How I should like to 


in the newspaper ? see 


him !” 

‘* There is a still more curious monster, Cousin 
Jane, in No. 83—the German who burned his 
wife to death.” 

‘* Oh, horrors! And who can that be between 
them, in No. 82.” 

«1 don’t know; somebody worse than either I 


suppose. Who is it, Mr. Farran ?” 


‘1 don’t know his name: a lad committed for | 


stealing.” 

« Let us pass, if you please, ladies,” said Ruth’s 
conductor. Our amateur visitors stared at Ruth. 
One said, touching her cousin’s arm, ‘ Oh, Henry, 
did you ever see anything so pale as that poor girl. 
Mercy! 


here ?” 


Do you think she is going to be shut up 


What 


Ruth’s conductor was 


‘“No; that is impossible. innocence, 
sweetness, and misery !” 
now unbolting the door of No. 82. ‘The youngest 
of the young ladies, impelled by irrepressible curi- 
osity, followed close enough to see, when the door 
was opened, a handsome youth, pale, haggard, 
and sorrowful, bending over a sheet of paper, on 
She could not 


Ruth 


which he was intently writing. 
see that the paper was wet with his tears. 


darted into the cell ; the keeper shut the door, and | 
rebolting it, said to Henshaw, coolly, “ You may | 


Hen- 


call me when she is ready to come out.” 


shaw, walking to and fro, unoccupied, in the cor-, 
ridor, presented too tempting an opportunity to | 
gratify the young ladies’ curiosity; and their | 


cousin being put up to asking some questions, 
they got possession of Charles’s story, and, what 
was far more important, Henshaw found out that 
the inquirer was Henry Sandley, a young lawyer, 
whose very clever management of a criminal case 
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had, a few weeks before, been much talked of in 
the city. Henshaw gave him a retaining fee for 
his friend on the spot, and Sandley engaged to get 
the trial put off till testimonials of Charles Hatha- 
way's good character could be obtained from the 
country. On those documents, and on the testi- 
mony of his fellow clerks, he said, they must found 
all their hopes of clearing him; at the same time 
he confessed the chance was small, against the 
overwhelming fact of the stolen goods being found 
in Charles’s possession. ‘ Was there,” he asked, 
“among the clerks, any one who could be suspect- 
ed of the villany of putting the stolen goods into 
Hathaway's pocket?” Henshaw hesitated, and 
only said, in reply, that there was not a clerk in 
the shop he should not sooner have suspected than 
Hathaway. Henshaw was a man of strict prin- 
ciples. He did suspect—he had all along suspect- 
ed—Otis Jackson, but he was too scrupulous to 
run the risk of wronging him by the expression of 


suspicions that had no proof whatever. 


* * * * * 


After Charles’s first moment of surprise at 
Ruth’s appearance 





after the first burst of their 
young hearts—and after Ruth had sat for a few 
moments on his pallet, beside him, with her arms 
linked around his neck, silent and shivering with 
emotions, he said, * Now, Ruthy, we must not 
give way so; I bear it very well, only when I sit 
down to write home; and then thinking how 
father, and mother, and you will feel, knocks me 
up. How did you get here, Ruth, so soon? 
How did mother bear it? What did father say ?” 
Ruth told her short story, and concluded, by say- 
ing, “To-morrow, Charlie, we shall certainly 
have a letter from them.” 

“We! You cannot stay here, Ruth. Even 
if you had any place to stay, you know father 
and mother want you a great deal more than 
I do.” 

“TI can stay here, Charlie, and I shall—and 
they would choose it—and there’s an end on’t.” 

* But, Ruth, you don’t know what a place this 
is; nor what New-York is for an unprotected 
girl.” 

** Nonsense, Charlie ; I can protect myself.” 

** Where can you sleep.” 

* Sleep? I don’t feel much like sleeping; but 
I can lie here on the floor, or I can get that man 
to lock me up in some empty cell, like this. I 


| can do anything but go away and leave you: that 


I will not do.” 

There was a knock at the door, the bolts were 
turned, and Henshaw told Charles that a lawyer 
was waiting to speak to him. 

“Let him wait one minute,” said Ruth, and, 
taking from her little sack a bottle of cologne, and 
comb and brush, provided by Miss Emma Gardi- 
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ner, she smoothed. he~ brother’s tangled locks, and 
restored to his sweet countenance its habitual as- 
pect. ‘'There, now you look like our own Char- 
lie,” she said. 

Sandley entered, and he did not leave the cell 
withont being thoroughly convinced that Charles 
was innocent, and nearly as well convinced that 
they should not be able to prove his innocence ; 
and so impressed with the love of the brother and 
sister, that he resolved to strain 
their behalf. 


him that he knew the matron of the prison—that 


every herve in 
He comforted Charles by assuring 


she was a humane woman—that he would engage 
her to furnish his sister a bed in her own room, 
and to see that Miss Ruth had every facility in 
going to and from her brother’s cell. 

“ Please tell them,” said Ruth, “I will only 
trouble them twice a-day. I shall come to Charles 
in the morning, and go away in the evening.” 
“ Angel for angel glows with such regard, 

Thus whole, deep, self-forgetting. Bowers of heaven 
Witness it in the cherubs’ changeless loves ; 


Earth sees it in a sister’s heart alone.”’ 


* * * * * 


Ten days had passed since Ruth’s departure 
for New-York ; and on each of these days the 
parents had received a letter full of affection, and 
of details of every occurrence that could be put in 
a cheerful light. ‘Their children did not express 
strong hope, for they would not embitter a too 
probable disappointment ; but neither did they im- 
part their fears. ‘ For, if worst comes to worst,” 
said Ruth, * mother will bear it better when I am 
with her.” ‘The deportment of these young people 
—their mutual affection—and the earnest devotion 
of the sister—won for them unusual respect and 
attention from the officers of the prison. ‘“ There 
those innocent children are,” said the turnkey, 


“both innocent, I am sure of that. ‘There they 


are, with a pirate one side of them, and a murderer 


If that aint inno- 
I declare, if I don’t 


the other, enjoying themselves. 
cence I do n’t know what is. 


expect some day, when I unlock their door, to see 


walked the Fiery Furnace !” 


*« An uncommon girl is that,” said the matron. | 


‘‘ Sometimes when we meet the vagabonds going | 


along the corridor, just turned in from the Five 
Points, she looks scared, and gathers her clothes 
close round her, as if she were afraid of the 


plague ; yet she'll stay the live-long day—yes, 
and till ten or eleven at night—in that dismal cell, 
and talk and read, and keep up her brother's 
spirits. She begins with the Bible in the morning, 


and ends with it at night ; and between times they 


read out of Dickens and Punch, and every kind of | 


nonsense Mr. Henshaw brings; and they laugh 


together ; and their laugh sounds like the best of 
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| too. 


| kind of notion, from the confectioner’s. 


| way was dated on Tuesday. 


| clerks were to be searched. 


| be fair weather tc-morrow. 
the angel of the Lord with them—the same as | 


| shop in the morning. 





music in a dark night. She is a wise little thing 
Mr. Henshaw sent her a basket full of every 
She 
would not take them to 82; the dear child gave 
them all to me, and asked Mr. Henshaw—and 
so modestly too—if he would send her brother 
every day a bit of beef-steak, or a mutton-chop, 
to keep up his health and spirits. 
what I call well-trained.” 


She has been 


The last letter received from the young Hatha- 
Charles’ part ex- 
pressed not hope, but a cheerful courage that he 
was sure could not fail him, while his friends had 


faith in him. ‘“ You have trained me up, dear 


| parents,” he said, “to believe that the important 


thing is ‘ to do right, not to seem right, and now 
I mean to feel and act accordingly.” 
Ruth 


morrow morning. 


wrote thus: ‘The trial comes on to- 
There is nothing new come to 
The 
amount of the stolen articles put into Charles’s 


light: so we are preparing for the worst. 


pocket, is less than $25, so that they cannot 
make grand larceny out of it; and he cannot be 
sent to Sing Sing, only over to Blackwell’s Island. 
The period of his detention there is at the disere- 
tion of the Judge. Mr. Sandley thinks it cannot 
be long, with such testimonials to bring forward 
us Miss Emma has sent to us. Oh, thanks to 
The best—of it that 
Charlie positively refuses to have any suspicion 


her! worst—no the 


is, 
thrown on Otis. Mr. Henshaw feels sure he is 
the real culprit, and Mr. Sandley thinks it more 
than probable.” 

* You the 
Charles has an im- 


remember his exclamation when 
pression that he then felt something at his coat- 
pocket, which we both feel sure was Otis thrust- 
But we know this would 
court : wont tell 


He says 


ing the parcel into it. 
| be 


even Mr. Henshaw, or Sandley, of it. 


no evidence in so Charles 
time will bring it all out, and, meanwhile, let Otis 
Is not he just like father? Let 


it storm ever so horridly, he always believes it will 


have a chance. 


Mr. Henshaw feels 
certain that Otis will prove the rogue at last, 
‘and,’ so he says, ‘he don’t see the use of sacri- 
ficing an honest fellow to him, in the meantime.’ 


He watches him as a cat does a mouse. ‘The 


| reasons of Mr. Henshaw’s suspicions are these: 


| Otis is out late at night, and he comes late to the 


He dresses far beyond his 


means, and goes often to places of amusement, 


| especially to the theatre, where, Mr. Henshaw 


says, clerks never should go ;and Mr. Henshaw 
says he has been seen in ‘ not the best of company’ 
at the theatre. I don’t know quite what he 
means by that; but I surmise it’s something 
awful. ‘The people where Charlie boarded were 


very fond of him; and they will give their testi- 
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mony that he was perfectly regular in his habits ; 
, and Mr. Sandley will call on Messrs. Brown & 
' Wilson to testify as to his conduct in the shop. 
(All this, Mr. Sandley says, may not overbalance 
» the one great circumstance against him ; but this, 
with the documents from Miss Emma, Mr. Sand- 
2 ley says, will go a great way with the governor. 
So, if Charlie is sent to the Island, I shall go 
straight to Albany; for the living voice, with a 
throbbing heart under it, mother, is better than a 
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) dead writing. And if we don’t get a pardon, 
) why then patience, dear father and mother— 
( heavenly patience !—such as you, dearest father, 
have shown us ever since we can remember ; and 

( you, dear mother, too—only just borruw a little 
hope and cheerfulness from father, and be sure— 
/ be sure it will all come right; and Charlie will 
) shine out to the world as he shines to us, who are 

{ above the clouds, and can see the sun all the 
while; and if the world never knows, still cannot 

' we be content and thankful?—We will. So, | 
( dearest mother, take courage! God will help us 
all! and I shall soon be with you. 

( “PS. I conld not feel easy not to make one 
effort with Otis. 1 thought if he had plunged us | 
( in this trouble, he would feel when he came to see 


) ane, and remembered the days when we were 
( playmates, and happy together. I saw him. I 
2 don’t know what I said. My heart was full, and 
it poured itself out, but I got no satisfaction. He 
denied—-refused. But oh! dear mother, I feel 
surer than ever that he is the guilty one. His eye 


did not once meet mine; and he looked red and 


| to do after Charlie is sentenced to that desolate 


pale, by turns ; and when I came away the tears | 


were running down his cheeks. 


rather be Charlie ?” 


” « * * * 


It is “ Thanksgiving day ”—a day of old con- 
secration, in New England, to family festivity and 
family union—a day of merry meetings and merry 
makings—a day for rustic weddings, and all sorts 


of pleasant doings and starting points in life—a 


( 

day, like other anniversaries, fraught with enjoy- 

( ment to the young, who have not yet felt the 
severing of heart-chords. 

The Thanksgiving day connected with our 


Who would not | 


_ here, and read and ruminate ; and a happy life it 


| outside prosperity. 


| 


) story came in heavily enough to the Hathaways. | 


It was Thursday. Ruth's last letter was dated 
the preceding Tuesday. The trial was appointed 
for Wednesday morning, and, as it would be 
deemed a small affair by the municipal authori- 
ties (albeit involving the happiness of an entire 
family), it would probably occupy but an hour or 
two; and if it went against them, Ruth would 
leave New-York in an afternoon’s boat for Albany. 


| neighbors,” he said. ‘* No news, of course, since 


| could yot expect it, could we, colonel ?” 


| on to the post-office, after meeting, and wait till 
| the stage comes in.” 
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tieth time, when a sleigh stopped at his door ; 
and Colonel Miles, shaking the snow from his 
lion-skin coat, and stamping it from his feet, 
opened the door. ee A pretty tedious storm this, 


the letter I brought you from the post-office yes- 
terday ?” 


“No sir; none,” replied Mrs. Hathaway, “ we 


“Of course not, ma’am; and I mistrust we 
shall have no mail to-day. The river will feel 
this cold snap. Ruthy, poor little girl, should be, 
according to her letter, at Albany to-day ; but I 
think there ’ll be no boat up. However, if there 
is a mail, you ‘ll be sure of a letter: so I shall go 


** How thankful we ought to be for such a kind 
neighbor as the colonel,” said good Mrs. Hatha- 
way, as the door closed after him. 

** Yes, mother, we have a great deal to be thank- 
ful for, on the right hand and the left, and we 
must not make a poor mouth if we have our share 
of trouble.” 

**T know I ought to feel as you do, father, but 
I can’t help thinking all the time what is Ruthy 


island.” 

“Do? why she'll do the right thing. Now, 
mother, wipe off your tears, and don’t forget it’s 
Thanksgiving day ; let us keep it. And who has 
Is not it Ruthy’s birth-day ?” 

“To be sure, the children have been on a 
troubled sea, but have not they lain their course 
well? You know I have nothing to do but sit 


more reason. 


has been to me, since I was quite overset as to 
I have got a habit of looking 
inward ; and I have come to the conclusion that 
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it is not the circumstances we are in that matters, 
but how they find us, and what they make of us. 
Look at our dear children, mother, how they have. 
held fast their integrity. Look at Charlie ; calm 
and manly, and so generous about Otis. He is 
not of those that hold to misery loving company : 
a mean company that. And dear little Ruthy ; 
her love for her brother has carried her, as it were, 
through fire and water! 


MDP BBB? LO OOOO” 


I tell you, mother, we 


' did not know the children till now. <A real 


| Thanksgiving day it shall be to us.” 








Poor Mrs. Hathaway would have smiled her 
assent, but it was asunbeam vainly struggling 
through clouds. ‘I'll try to make it seem like 
Thanksgiving,” she said: so she brought forth 
a provision-basket, sent by their kind friend, 
Miss Gardiner. ‘ What a lovely plump turkey,” ¢ 





) 
c The cay had come in with a furious easterly | exclaimed Hathaway, as his wife proceeded toun- )» 
-)) Snow-stum. Mr. Hathaway was re-folding Ruth’s | pack the basket, ‘and cranberry-sauce, I dare © 
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Iemma, to think of that. What is in that covered | 


dish? Oysters, I declare! just what I told her I 
liked best, when she asked me the question. 
Mince pie! pumpkin pie! apple pudding! tarts ! 
What’s that ?—what ’s that, mother ?” 

“It feels like a loaf of cake, and it’s marked 
‘for dear Ruth.’ ” 

* Well; no disrespect to the rest of the world. 
But Miss Emma is thorough to poor folks. A 
bottle of wine, too! Well; Miss Emma and I 
are of opinion that it’s right for temperate people 
to take a cheerful glass once in a while. You are 
a tee-totaller, mother ; but you won't object to 
my ‘making’ my heart glad according to scrip- 


us not to keep the day ?” 
Mrs. Hathaway assented by proceeding to get 


fairly roasting in the little stove-oven, Hathaway 
said, ‘Come here, mother—I can’t kueel, you 
know, I’ve never had that satisfaction since my 
leg was broken; but I trust my heart is in the 
right position—kneel down here on my well side, 
and we ‘ll have our worship, though it be a dark 
day outside and in.” ‘The wife knelt, resting her 
troubled brow on the arm of her husband's chair. 
Hathaway's spirit of cheerful gratitude shone like 
a sun on all the salient points of their lives. God's 
mercies seemed to be sown at broad-cast around 
them. He thanked God for the peace, prosperity, 
and progress of the country—for their abounding 
political advantages and gospel privileges ; not in 
an inexpressive mass, but in such detail that each 
seemed to have made its impress on his heart. He 
spoke of the rich harvest of the year with a glow 
that would have left no one to believe that not an 
ear of it had been turned into his garners. He 
thanked God for his pleasant home, and his well- 
covered board—for kind neighbors and bountiful 
friends—for the dear mother, with industry that 
never tired, and love that never abated. He 


thanked him for his own health—for painless limbs | 


—for a contented mind, and a spirit of enjoyment. 
His voice trembled slightly when he came to men- 
tion his children—* his dear, absent children.” He 
paused for one instant, and then added, with a sin- 
cere tone of courage, and heavenly gladness, “ We 
thank Thee that they have manifested them- 
selves Thy children too. ‘Though they have 
passed through the waters, they have not over- 
whelmed them; and through the fire, it has not 
scorched them. We thank Thee that Thou hast 
given them thus early to see the value of inno- 
cence, and the power of affection.” When he 
finished, Mrs. Hathaway rose comforted, and said, 
‘IT almost forgot it stormed, father.” And she 
did proceed with a step somewhat lighter, and a 
heart somewhat less faint, with her preparations 
jor dinner, or, as our country-folk still call it, sup- 


per. Her eye turned often and anxiously to the 
clock. She looked out on the road the colonel 
was to come—remarked that the storm grew 
heavier—and wondered again and again if Ruth 
were on her way to Albany. Presently a sleigh- 
bell was heard ; but it was not Colonel Miles’, but 
another neighbor, returning from meeting, who 
called, with a message from the kind colonel. 
“The mail was not in,” he sent them word; “ it 


| might not come till dark ; but he would wait till it 


did come.” 
“ The colonel is wine and oil too,” said Hatha- 
way. “It has been so from the beginning of this 


trouble. Ifwe have a disappointment, there ’s a 
| 
ture. Now, would it not have been a shame for 


comfort comes hand-in-hand with it.” 


The days, as we have said, were at their short- 


| est. Mrs. Hathaway moved slowly, the afternoon 
the dinner in progress ; and when the turkey was | 


was very dark, and the shadows of the stormy 


evening were thickening, when the father and 


mother sat down to their Thanksgiving meal. 
Mr. Hathaway's grace was much longer than 
usual, but there was no allusion to their affliction. 
He could not now trust his voice for this, his 
body and mind were beginning to feel the pres- 


sure. It was only half past three! he wondered 


it was so dark! and again and again he wiped his 
eyes. He sutlered “ mother,” to cut up for him 
his favorite bit of turkey. He took, according to 
our rural custom, “a little of all” the various 
vegetables and condiments, and though he re- 
marked, “there was never a tenderer turkey,” 
there seemed never to have been a tougher one in 
the chewing. As to the poor mother, she could 
not eat,—she loathed the sight of the food ; and 


| when her husband, who had tried not to observe 


her as she moved the dishes on the table, first out 
of their places and then into them; and turned 
her food over and over on her plate, without 
tasting it,—said, “* Poor mother, there ’s no use in 
trying !” she moved back her chair and took refuge 
in her little, adjoining bed-room. There she sat 
by the window, locking up the road as long as she 
could discern fence or tree as landmark. ‘The 
night settled down on the earth as it had on her 
spirit. ‘The snow no longer fell, but the wind rose 
and gusts came sweeping down the hill-side, and 
roaring in the chimney, and penetrating every 
crevice of the slight tenement. She shook, as if 
an ague were on her, as she returned to her 
husband, and drew her chair close to him. ‘“ You 
had best light a candle, mother,” said he; “ Col. 
Miles will want a light to guide him through this 
driving storm: light two and set them in the 
window.” She lighted and placed them, and sat 


down again; the table was left standing. <A 


woman accustomed to perform the domestic offices 
through all the routine of life—to go steadily on, 


| come what will, joy or sorrow, with the periodical 


preparations that sustain and solace animal life 
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must be paralyzed before she neglects them. And 
so was poor Mrs. Hathaway. ‘The thought of her 


good, honest, true, ever-cheerful boy, in the con- 


vict’s uniform, among the motley gang of culprits | 


and committed vagrants on Blackwell’s Island ; 


such as she had heard it described, with the 


was she this cruel, stormy night? No wonder the 


after her came Charles, thoughtful and consid- 
erate even at this moment, and holding back lest 
he should overwhelm his mother with sudden 
joy. What followed can scarcely be described. 
‘There were loud exclamations and _ hysterical 


| > ° ° 
bursts of emotien, and then a deep silence—first 
neglect, misrule, and wretchedness that prevailed | 


there—the thoughts of her little Ruth,—where | 


poor woman had left the table standing as it was | 


when she and her husband rose from it. No 
wonder she sat now leaning on the arm of her 
husband's chair, listening for the colonel’s sleigh- 


bells, and hearing only the howling storm, and not | 


heeding it, she heard her husband’s little consola- 
tions dropped in every now and then, “if the 


colonel comes at all, he ‘Il come soon ;” and with | 


a sigh (most unwonted sound) from that bosom of 


sunny cheerfulness ; “it does not much signify 
whether he come to-night, for it’s certain no mail 
can come through to-day. 
will be expecting him. I should not wonder if he 
drove through, bad as it is!” A long—long 
pause. ‘ Mercy on us! that is a sleigh-bell ! ”— 
A breathless pause. “‘ They’re gone by! I do 
wish the colonel was well home—his people will 
feel dreadfully, and it’s all on our account. It 
was a pity he staid, we might have known there 
would have been no news from them to-night!” 
Another pause, and a howling blast of wind, 
and the poor mother asked, * what will become of 
Ruth if she is on the road this weather?” 

‘* Mother, look to Him who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb. If she gets Charlie’s pardon, 
she ‘ll be paid for it all.” 

“ Pardon!” exclaimed Mrs. Hathaway, in the 
only proud tone that ever came from her; “I'd 
not ask pardon for the innocent boy.” 


‘Good! mother, good! keep to that brave feel- 
ing, and we ‘ll weather the storm.” But it seem- 


ed that all the mother’s courage had spent itself | 


in that one outbreak ; she again sank into despe- 
rate, motionless silence. ‘“ It is a bad night, mur- 


mured Hathaway, ‘and worse in-doors than | 


out!” and sad it was to see the miseries that be- 
long only to ill-doing, gathering over this little 
family, where patience and pious content had so 
long reigned. 

Suddenly Mrs. Hathaway raised her head, her 
heart again fluttered. She dared not speak, but 
as the wind for a moment lulled, she thought 
Her husband's 
slower senses heard them too. She started to 
her feet. “They have stopped here! it is the 
colone!!” she exclaimed ; in another instant the 
outer door of the little porch was thrown open, 
and the inner door, and Ruth rushed in and 
threw herself into her mother’s arms, exclaiming, 
“Cleared! cleared! cleared!” Softly and slowly 


she heard approaching bells. 


Vw 


The colonel’s folks | 








broken by the colonel, who stood aloof, tears of 
sympathy running down his cheeks fast enough 
to melt away the ice that stiffened his whiskers. 
** Goodness, mercy, Hathaway!” he exclaimed. 
‘Your withered arm is round Charlie’s neck !” 
And so it was, that arm that had scarcely had a 
perceptible movement for years had received a 
mysterious energy from the current of feeling 
that stirred his whole being. Every eye was now 
turned to “ father ;” mother and children gathered 
round him, and embraced him, the withered arm 
fell, but from the tongue rose as joyful a thanks- 
giving as ever burst from a grateful, relieved, faith- 
ful heart. 

** Well—good night, friends, good night! ” said 
Colonel Miles. “1 go home the happiest man in 
Berkshire—except you, Hathaway.” 

“Oh, no, stay with us and eat supper,” replied 
Hathaway. ‘ We ll have the best Thanksgiving 
in Massachusetts.” 

* The table is set already,” he added, with his 
habitual chuckling-laugh ; and “ Do stay—de 
stay, dear colonel,” came from mother, Charles, 
and Ruth. But the colonel could on no account 
stay. ‘ His own wife and children were waiting 
at home,” he said; “ and now he began to think 
considerable of them; and what decent father 
ever staxl from his own children Thanksgiving 
day.” And with the showering thanks and bless- 
ings of the Hathaways, he departed. There are 
moments when the outer crust of the undemon- 
strative Anglo-American breaks away, and shows 
the glowing fires beneath it. 

Now it was, that all Miss Emma Gardiner’s 
bountiful provisions came into play. The reheat- 
ed turkey, oysters, mince-pie and pumpkin-pie, 
tarts, and sauces, melted away before the keen 
appetites of our happy family. Ruth’s cake alone 
was set aside. “ Mr. Henshaw,” she said in a 
low voice to her mother, “ talked of coming up 
the next day.” Hathaway averred, as he asked 
for another and another bit, that he had not eaten 
a full meal since Ruth went away ; his good wife 
said every mouthful had tasted bitter; and Ruth 
did not believe anything could taste good in New- 
York. But these were only parenthetical re- 
marks, while every particular of their late expe- 
rience was related. Our brief summary must 
be in strong contrast to the diffuseness of our 
friends. 

It seemed, that on the day preceding that on 
which Charles was to have his trial, a treacherous 
friend of a noted young woman, one Matilda 
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Johnson, came to Henshaw, and told him, that if 


he would go to the theatre that evening, he would 
see Otis Jackson in the pit—that Otis would join 
Matilda Johnson as she came down from the gal- 
lery, when the play was over—and that this Ma- 
tilda would wear a certain shawl, which had been 
missed from Brown & Wilson’s a few days pre- 
Hen- 
shaw accordingly went to the theatre with Sand- 
ley. A police-officer, well acquainted with Miss 
Matilda, was directed to keep his eye on her. 


vious to Charles Hathaway’s committal. 


Everything went right. The miserable parties 
were followed to their lodging. 


fied the shawl. 


Henshaw identi- 
Various other articles, subtracted 
from the shop of Messrs. Brown & Wilson, were 
found among Miss Johnson’s fine clothes; and 
she, and the wretched young man whom she had 
caught in her toils and ruined, were committed to 
the Tombs. Jackson confessed that he thrust into 
Charles’ pocket the stolen goods found there, and 
Charles was, of course, dismissed honorably, with- 
atrial. “* Even Mr. Brown and Wilson, 


ou ” Ruth 
said, in concluding the story, “had the grace to 
say they were sorry for what had happened ; 
and they offered Mr. Henshaw and Charles much 
better terms than they were on before, if they 
would return to them; but Mr. Henshaw is not a 


man to be whistled off and on at the pleasure of 
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Messrs. Brown and Wilson. Heis already engaged 
at the first shop in the city, where they have fixed 


| prices—where, he says, they despise the Brown 


and Wilson fashion, of asking one price and taking 


| another—of telling the customer that goods cost 


more than they really did cost—or that they have 


| sold them for what they never did sell them for—or 


} 


that some grandee, Mre. So-and-So, has bought 
such—and ‘ that there is not another in the shop, or 


| in the city’—or any other of those contemptible 
lies by which dishonorable dealers impose on fool- 


ish women; and by which, Mr. Henshaw says, 


| father, they corrupt their clerks; and, teaching 
| the poor boys to lie for them, it cannot be wonder- 
ed at if they end in stealmg for themselves.” 


| our country degraded. 


| become speculators and repudiators. 


** And it does not end there,” said Mr. Hatha- 
way; “ the covetousness, tricking, and lying, that 
are practised in small dealings, are carried into 
larger ones. Our good name is endangered and 
The Browns and Wilsons 


Henshaw 


is a sensible man, Ruth.” 


*“T guess he is, father; and a true friend. 
There was nothing that could be thought of that 
he did not do for us, and crowned it all, at the last,” 
—and little Ruth struck her hands joyously to- 
gether—* by getting Charlie a post next to him- 
self in the shop of * A. T. Stewart g- Co. ” 


DYING MOMENTS OF LIEUT. COL. HENRY CLAY, JR. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Tue Battle of Buena Vista, which resulted in the 4 


complete victory of 4000 American troops—principal- 
ly inexperienced volunteers,—over 20,000 Mexican 
soldiers of the regular army, will long be remember- 
ed with pride, even by those to whom war in all its 
forms is abhorrent and revolting. In spite of un- 
questioning principle—notwithstanding a deep-seat- 


ed conviction that all war is a madness and folly of 


which the world will yet learn to be ashamed— 
there is something in our nature which causes the 
blood to stir and the eyes to fill with sympathetic 
tears, as we read of gallant self-devotion, or call up 
before the faney such a scene as our artist has here 
depicted with historic fidelity. 

It was on the ever-memorable 22d of February, 
that General Taylor left his camp at Saltillo, and 
advanced to the position where he had determined 
to await the approach of an immense Mexican force 
under Santa Anna. ‘The day was one of the sofiest 


beauty, and the whole aspect of the scene spoke of 


peace and loveliness alone. The Mexicans advanc- 
ed in prodigious numbers, and, conceiving them- 
selves quite secure of victory, sent a flag to General 


Taylor, with a modest proposal for a surrender at | 


discretion. This was declined by the general in 


terms of a truly Roman simplicity ; and our army, | 


disposed with great skill, awaited the attack, which, 
for some reason was deferred several hours, and 
was, even then, confined to a few ineffective move- 


ments which were soon interrupted by the approach | 


of night. 

On the twenty-third, the main battle—in which 
the subject of our sketch was slain,—was lost and 
won. The Kentucky regiment, at first stationed on 


| 
| 


the right, was transferred to a position near the 
centre of the line, where it met the fiercest of the 
onset. After atime, the Mexicans, who had gained 
time by sending a flag of truee to ask what General 
Taylor wanted ? obtained a temporary advantage ; 
but a charge in which the first Hlinois regiment and 
M’Kee’s Kentuckians were foremost, drove them 
back with great loss. A hot pursuit now commenc- 
ed, and our troops, forgetful of the disproportion in 
numbers between themselvesand the enemy, pressed 
on, until the Mexicans rallied in overwhelming 
force, and drove them back in turn A bloody fight 
took place in a deep ravine at the foot of a hill, and 
M’Kee and Clay fell, mortally wounded. 

Lieut. Col. Clay was shot through the thigh, and, 
being unable to stand, was taken up and carried 
some distance by his men: but owing to the steep- 
ness of the ascent the difficulty became very great 
as the enemy was pressing upon then, in great num- 
bers. Calmand fully himself under these dreadful 
circumstances, Col. Clay, with a generosity which 
deserves to be remembered by the side of Sir Philip 
Sydney’s conduct on a similar occasion, begged his 
brave fellows to leave him to his fate, since other- 
wise the sacrifice of the whole party was inevitable. 
As they were about to comply, he gave his pistols in 
charge to one of them with a message for his father. 
* Tell him,’’ said he, “ that I used these to the last! 
They were his gift.”’ 

Here the enemy approached, and the men seeing 
the impossibility of resistance, turned and fled: 
and, looking back, beheld their gallant commander 
fighting with his sword as he lay, while the Mexi- 
cans were stabbing him with their bayonets. 
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ap as es OW many of the rulers 
and magnates of this “wonderful country,” look 
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back te the district school as the nursery of the 


tender germs of their greatness ! 


How many a 
’ judge can recollect when he earned a rap with the 
rattan by spelling law, lor, or jumping over the 
( bench when he ought to have been sitting quietly 

upon it! How many a governor imbibed his first 
{ notion of the dignity of office, from the grand air of 


the schoolmaster, as he paced the floor with the 


— 


whip over his shoulder, rolling his eyes magisterial- 


ly, now on this side, now on that, giving, ever and 
anon, a brief word of command, or stopping, in 
awful silence, before some negligent scholar. How 
majestic appeared that functionary, even without 
his coat ; how enviable the awful sway he exercised 
! 


ever his charge! Some ill-cousidered word—some 


~<2o8ef freee ~ = 


unjust judgment—some sincere and earnest exhor- 
_ tation of those days, may have influenced, for good 
; or ill, the moral character of all present. How im- 
5 portant, then, is the agency of the village-school. 
Is it not wonderful that we Americans, a practical 
) people, should take so little pains to make it what 
2 it should be! 
) Qur little realm has been swayed by masters and 
‘ mistresses of all degrees of qualification and de- 
ficiency. When the logs were yet so new that the 
aromatic odor of the tamarack was still fresh and 
delightful : the desks unhacked ; the benches four- 
legged ; the floor undespoiled of its knots—we had 
Miss Cynthia Day, a damsel of few personal 
) charms, and little superfluous learning. 
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“a young woman of good parts and behaviour,” 
and so indeed we found her; but her parts were 
not the parts of speech. 

“Silas!” she would drawl out, “ Si-ilas! let 
them ‘are what’s’er names be, dew! You 'll git it, 
if you don’t!” 

She was an excellent aid at a quilting, espe- 
cially as she was left-handed, and therefore good 
at corners; and she sang in meeting, with such 
good-will, and in so nasal & style, that it sounded 
as if some one was blowing an accompaniment 
through a comb, as is sometimes done at village 
merry-makings. 

But her reign searcely lasted out the summer. 
She was too good-natured ; and, moreover, took so 
much sadif, that the little ones sneezed and cried 
when they stood by her knee to say their lessons. 
She was dismissed, with some civil excuses, and 
found a more fitting vocation as a tailoress, to 


which business, indeed, she was bred. 
The winter brought us Mr. Hardeastle, a 


young divinity student from a neighboring village ; 
a sober and down-looking person, who spoke soft- 
He had 


never taught school before, and was regularly ex- 


ly, and moved with great deliberation. 
amined before the proper functionaries. He spelt 
all the words in the spelling-book—-that is, all the 
trap-words in which the examiners sought to catch 


_him--to the great astonishment of all present ; 


defined ** Orthography,” and “ Ratiocination,” and 
did the sum on the last page of the arithmetic ; so 
But 
he, poor fellow, was too delicate in mind and body 


45 


no possible objection could be made to him. 
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for the place; and before the spring opened he 
was obliged to leave us, with a bad cough, and a 
face paler than when he came. He did not live 
to finish his studies, and we have always supposed 
that that uproarious school hastened his end. 

The lady who succeeded him had a very angu- 
lar nose, and the thinnest of thin lips, and the sharp- 
Wo 
to the unlucky damsel who blotted her copy, or the 


est of sharp eyes. She was a disciplinarian. 
truant wight that staid too long when he was sent 
for water! ‘That little rattan was never still; and 
Miss Pinkey had an ingenious instrument of tor- 
ture, which consisted of a split quill that she 
placed on the ear of the offender, and then stuck 
him up on the desk, a spectacle to the school. If 
the offence was rank, the quill was exchanged for 
a small hickory twig, which being split and made 
to pinch the ear, produced such sounds as may be 
heard when a pig is caught unawares in a gate ;— 
music which was seemingly pleasant in the ears 
of Miss Pinkey. A slate held out at arm’s length, 
or a book balanced on the head, varied the scene 
occasionally ; until the school ma’am established 
such order in school, and such confusion and anger 
in the neighborhood, that every body was glad 
when the approach of winter gave an opportunity 
to dismiss so efficient a teacher 


All this time the “‘ education ” of the district had | 


not made very encouraging progress. Reading, 
writing and arithmetic remained at a low ebb, 
while truancy and mischief had reached a formid- 
able pass. It was considered high time to do 
something decided for the welfare of the rising 
community ; and accordingly steps were taken to 
procure a master from a certain town in the neigh- 
borhood, where the schools had acquired high re- 
The sum of six- 
teen dollars per month was a great deal to pay, but 


putation for order and progress. 


the teacher in question would hear of nothing less ; 
and as he was to find his own board, and, would of 
course select the house of one of the committee as 
his home, the arrangement was at length made 
after much debate and difficulty. 
engaged, and the school-house scrubbed out, the 
door new hung so that it would shut, and every 


broken pane of glass either replaced, or patched se 


that it was as good asnew. ‘There was some talk 
of new mudding the school-house before the cold 
weather came on, but that could not be carried. 


It was argued that with woods all round that 


wanted clearing, it was never worth while to | 


have houses made too tight. 

On the first Monday in November, Mr. Balt 
made his appearance, dressed in a new blue suit, 
with a yellow waistcoat, and abundance of shining 
brass buttons. His hair was brushed into a top- 
knot or rather a cock’s comb, after the mode of 
twenty years ago, and his cheeks were as red as 
He wore a 


two great Spitzenberg apples. mon- 
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‘ ; 
strous watch with a very conspicuous steel chan 


and brass key, and this cumbrous apparatus was 
frequently drawn out and consulted, as if every mo- 


| ment of his time was incaleulably precious—a cir- 
| cumstance which had its due effect upon the com- 


In short, 
Mr. Ball was a blusterer, who was more intent on 


pany, wherever he might happen to be. 


| . . . . . . . 
impressing those about him with a high idea of his 


personal consequence, than on 
duties expected of him. 


performing the 
In the school he put on a 
most lordly air, and at first struck the scholars 
with awe ; but children are too discerning to be 
long deceived, and they began, before a great 
while, to take advantage of the master’s foibles, 
and to be as idle and negligent as ever. 

Yet he was not altogether a King Log either. 
After unbending so far as to tell the scholars long 
stories, in which he himself always made a most 
heroic figure ; and enjoying their wondering com- 
ments and facetious remarks, he would suddenly 
change his tone, and order every one to resume his 
studies, at the same time declaring in a tremen- 
dous voice, “I am Napoleon in my school!” 
which the boys understood as a threat against 





Mr. Ball was | 


| whoever should dare to smile in the ranks. 

This course produced some sensation among the 
parents, who were a good deal puzzled to interpret 
a character which seemed compounded of such in- 
congruous qualities. Some thought “too much 
book-larnin”” made fools of people; others that 
Mr. Ball, having had a “select school” of his 
own, could not be expected to lay out all his 
powers upon a district school. One good lady 
suspected that the master was in love ; another 
was afraid he drank. 


Theories abo’ 4d, but no 


satisfactory result could be obtained. the con- 
clusion of to-day was swept awa. the new 
freak of to-morrow. 

It happened that the house of Mr. Entwistle, 
one of the school-inspectors, had been chosen by 
Mr. Ball as a home; and Mr. Entwistle had half 


a dozen mischievous daughters, whe were always 





spreading some story of the master’s queer doings. 

They declared however small might be the bit of 
| eandle with which they furnished him at bed-time, 
he always had light in his reom until midnight ; 
and the story was corroborated by the notorious 
fact that it was impossible to make noise enough 
toarouse Mr. Ball before eight o’elock in the morn- 
ing, when he swallowed the half-cold breakfast 
reserved for him by Mrs. Entwistle, and had but 
| just time to reach the school-house before the 
| clock struck This 
country customs produced much 





nine. encroachment 


upon 

remark ; for 

nothing is so universal among settlers as very 
early hours beth at evening and morning. 

The girls at Mr. Entwistle’s had made many a 

| sly attempt to discover what it was that occupied 

| Mr. Ball se late at night, but never could find an 
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article of any description about the room, every 
thing being carefully shut up in a large chest with 
a prodigious lock, and hinges whose clasps half 
covered the top, as if to secure untold treasures. 
In vain did they raise false alarins to bring the 
master down stairs; peep through the key-hole 
when they heard the great lock turn; and con- 
trive reasons why the mysterious chest must be 
Mr. Ball walked un- 


conscious, and was as if he heard them not. When 


opened in their presence. 


asked the direct question—as we blush to say he 
was more than once—as to what the great chest 
had in it, he answered simply, * Nothing much.” 
This was not to be endured. Any attempt at 
privacy is considered prima facie evidence of guilt ; 
and it began to be whispered that there must be 
something very wrong about Mr. Buall’s chest. 
Now when Western people begin to suspect, 
they never stop half way. No trifles are ever 
thought of ; but if a man is suspected of anything, 
it is as likely to be of stealing, counterfeiting, or 
any one of the seven deadly sins, as of any venial 
offence. So ere long the opinion began to be en- 
tertained that it was somebody's duty to find out 
what was in the chest, in order to come at the 
master’s reasons for sitting up so late at night. 
This idea once started it was not difficult to 


decide upon the act ; and on a Saturday afternoon, | 


when the schoolmaster was congratulating himself 
upon haviug finighed his week's work, and had 
loeked his door in his usual mysterious manner, he 
was surprised to be called down stairs to a visitor. 

The most “ efficient” man in our neighborhood 
was Deacon Bradley ; not a bona fide deacon, but 
so-called because he exercised a sort of half pa- 
ternal, half spiritual! jurisdiction on the score of his 
own strictness, and the fact that he occasionally 
exhorted in meeting when no minister was present. 
This worthy person had been selected as the 
spokesman of these whose conseiences were trou- 
bled on account of the supposed misdeeds of Mr. 
Ball. He sat with Mr. Entwistle in the “ square 
room,” and beth received Mr. Ball with an air at 
onee solemn and fidgetty. ‘They felt sure that 
they were in the right path, guarding the morals 
of the community ; yet, they certainly felt a little 
misgiving as te how the master would relish their 
interference in his affairs. So they hum’d and 
ha’d,—-to use Mr Ball's own account of the scene 
—and dwelt so long upon the state of the weather 
and the prospects for next summer, that the delin- 
quent began to conclude the visit was intended 
simply as a mark of respect, and his natural swell 
was doubtless not a little increased. 

At length, however, Deacon Bradley approach- 
ed the real subject, by means of some very adroit 
remarks upon the dreadful effeets of wickedness in 
general, and especially of certain particular of- 


Mr. Ball 


fences at which he more than hinted. 
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assented to all these observations with great readi- 
ness, adding gratuitously some severe strictures of 
his own on the sins in question. ‘The deacon then 
touched upon irregular habits as very apt to lead 
to evil ; very soon came down upon late hours as 
belonging to this class, and closed a somewhat for- 
mal address by a direct charge upon the school- 
master of setting a bad example and exciting the 
suspicion of the neighborhood, by his odd ways of 
locking his door, and never letting any body see 
the inside of his chest ! 

It inay be supposed that this attack did not meet 
a very amiable response from one used to “ awful 
rule, supremacy and sway,” and who was con- 
scious that he knew a good deal more of “ ortho- 
graphy, etymology, syntax and prosody,” than his 
lecturers, to say nothing of arithmetic and a smat- 
tering of surveying. He blustered a good deal, 
and stood upon his rights, and wondered what 
business it was of anybody’s what he did when 
school was over; but the old folks stuck to their 
point with such pertinacity, that Mr. Ball at 
length found nothing would clear his fame but ex- 
hibiting the contents of the fatal chest. 

So he marched Mr. Entwistle and the deacon 
in solemn array up to his room, and as soon as 
they were inside the door, turned the key and put 
it in his pocket, thercby oecasioning some ill-dis- 
guised alarm on the part of the deacon, who ex- 
pected nothing less than pistols, or some other 
awful engine of destruction, to pop up when the 
chest should open. 

* Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Ball, with more 
than his usual swagger, “ your doubts shall be set 
at rest ; but, cemember, that I leave your district 
on Monday morning, and you imay find who you 
will to keep your school.” 

Mr. Entwistle paused a little upon this, and 
would have restrained his more zealous com- 
panion ; but curiosity had so far the better of the 
deacon’s prudence, that he declared he felt it his 
duty to go on. Whereupon the schoolmaster un- 
locked the mysterious chest, and displayed a very 
scanty amount of shirts and stockings, with a pro- 
digious pile of James’s novels, and a file or two of 
newspapers ; a phrenological head, a few candles, 
and a bottle of blacking, with brushes! 

And this was all! The two examiners stood 
looking down into the half empty abyss ; and, we 
will hope, experienced some compunctious visit- 
ings; but they owned nothing of the kind. Mr. 
Entwistle professed himself satisfied, and was 
about to withdraw, when he was recalled by an 
exclamation from the deacon, who had taken up 
soine of the papers. 

‘‘ A Univarsal paper!” he cried, as if horrified 
by the very sight. ‘ A Univarsal paper! Would 
you read such things as that? Pretty thing for a 
school-teacher I should think! For my part I 
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would rather there should never be a teacher in 
the place than to have a Univarsaler! My chil- 
dren should never have gone a day, if I’d know’d 
¢ bd 
it! 

Whether the deacon’s pious indignation was en- 
tirely genuine and spontaneous, or whether it was 


calledupto cover what he felt to be a ridiculous posi- 


causing Mr. Ball’s angry departure to be attended 
by a cloud of odium, raised by these who, profess- 
ing no religion at all, were still willing to embrace 


any opportunity of siding with these who did—that 


country. It was not difficult to have it under- 
stood, that having observed cause of suspicion, 
Deacon Bradley had found ample explanation of 


Mr. Ball’s conduct in the papers and other things 


found in the mysterious chest, upon the particu- 
lars of which a prudent silence was observed by 
the parties concerned. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Ball’s reputation, in less 
than a week from the time he left us, the school- 
house was burnt down ; and as it had been closed 
from his departure, it seemed the easiest thing in 
the world to suppose that he and his revenge were 
at the bottom of the accident. The few friends 
left among us by that overbearing dignitary, 
thought, but did not dare to say, that, as far as 
probabilities went, it seemed as quite as likely that 
somebody whose intent it was to vilify the school- 


master had been accessory to the burning, as that | 


Mr. Ball should have come from his place of resi- 
dence, which was many miles off, to perform the 
operation, under a thousand chances of detection. 
Another doubtful point. 


After this disaster, the funds being low, Mr. | 


Henry offered to let his upper chamber for the 


temporary use of the district, leaving the building 


of a new school-house until after harvest, when 
contributions in money and labor would be much 


more readily obtained. So Miss Wealthy Turner | 


was forthwith established in a huge, unfurnished | 


room with a few temporary seats for the scholars, 


and a board laid upon two barrels te serve as a 
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writing-table. ‘This aflorded some amusement, 
and so aided Miss Wealthy to keep order among 
the refractory imps, though one boy who had lived 
at “the East,” earned the ratan by saying that 


we hud a “ high school’ now, because it was up- 


| stairs; which Miss Wealthy considered an in- 
| Jurious and sarcastic reflection upon the dignity of 
tion, must be left doubtful. It served his turn, by | 


the establishinent. By way of revenging himself, 
the urchin called her Miss Twister, which coming 


_ to her ears brought him another eastigation ; and 


parties soon being formed, discord began toshake her 


| scorpion whip over us again. Miss ‘Turner, how- 
being the popular tone in our particular part of the | 


ever, kept her ground ; pacified the naughty bey’s 
mother, by netting her a very curious and elabo- 
rate cap; and vindicated her authority by such 
strictness in school, that offences gradually became 
less frequent, and the interests of learning advanc- 
ed accordingly. 

One occurrence during Miss Turner’s reign she 
would often herself relate with much godt. The 
floor of the temporary school-room, being only of 
loose boards, afforded much opportunity of observ- 
ing the doings of Mr. Henry’s family. whe lived 


| and carried on all domestic operations in the room 


below; and one day, when Mrs. Henry was 
making an unusual clatter in cleaning her domi- 
cile, and Miss ‘Turner happened to be absent for a 
short time, the whole school were on their knees, 
peeping through a wide crack in their floor, in 
order to enjoy the pleasure of watching Mrs. 
Henry, as she dashed water upon hers. At this 
very point, while every eye was fixed, and every 
nose pressed flat, in the desire to enjoy as much 
stolen pleasure as possible, Miss Wealthy returned, 
and, taking the enemy at disadvantage, adminis- 
tered a general corrective, before any body could 
summon wits enough to stand on the defensive. 
The general discomfiture and crest-fallenness of 
even the boldest may be imagined! and Miss 
Wealthy ‘Turner’s triumph ! 

It is really astonishing how savage and Herod- 
like, school-keeping makes some people. Miss 
Wealthy got married not long after this; and some 
of us thought he was a bold man that took her. 
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NEWS FROM THE WAR. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Ir we call men heroes who go te the battle-field, 


and there, under the influence of all that ean kin- 


die enthusiasm. lav down their lives, amid the din 


of arms, the thunder of cannon, the trumpet blast, | 
the wild hurrah,—what shall we say of the wives 


and mothers who remain quietly at home, to en- 


dure the prospect of such agony as is here por- 


trayed? Which of the victims excites the deeper 
compassion? Who needs most the all-sustaining 


goodness of God, and the tenderest sympathy of 


man: 
In the last moments of the brave—if there be an 


closing of the swimming eye—how invariably do 
the thoughts revert to the home where sit the dear 
ones whose all was perilled in the battle. What 
messages of tenderness are entrusted to the friends 
who stand by—what words of consolatien—per- 
haps of exultation for dear-bought victory—attest 
the coolness with which the Destroyer may be met 
under such circumstances. But what will words 
do for crushing, hopeless wretchedness, which the 
artist here shadows forth? ‘This is the form and 
outline of grief herself personified ; that the face is 
hidden, is only a repetition of the old confession, 


interval between the death-wound and the final ' that there are things beyond the painter’s art. 
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hope to add to these well-known and highly-esteemed names some which are destined to 
grow upon public favor hereafter. But in the matter of pictorial illustrations we have a 
little more to say. 

Our engravings are to be EXCLUSIVELY FROM ORIGINAL DEsIGNs by T. H. Matteson, and 
of these we shall offer in each number, one in mezzotint by H. S. Sadd or T. Doney, 
and one line engraving by M. Osborne or John C. McRae; besides illustrative wood-cuts 
by P. F. Childs and P. Loomis, dispersed through the body of the work; and a colored 
fashion plate, engraved by W. S. Barnard, which may be relied on as the true mode of the 
month. If there be any reality in the warm interest lately expressed in the advance of 
American art, this new feature of exclusively original pictures will afford opportunity for 
the expression of such interest ; since those who know any thing of the subject will not need 
to be reminded of the labour and risk to be incurred in the course of such an undertaking. 
We are confident that the mere mention of the plan will insure attention. 

The names of a few of those from whom we are encouraged to expect assistance wil 
be found in the following list : 


Mrs. L. Marra Cuttp, Miss C. M. Sepewicx, W. A. Jones, 

Mis. L. H. Sicourney, Miss Hannan F. Goutp, E. A. Duycxinck, 
Mrs. Ann S. STepHens, Miss Exiza Lestie, Joun NEAL, 

Mrs. E. C. Emsury, Miss Auecusta Browne, C. F. Briees, 

Mrs. F. 8. Oscoon, Miss Louise O, Hunter, Epear A. Por, 
Mrs. Mary E. Hewrrt, Miss Annie Mippteton, J. T. Heapwey, 
Mrs. E. F. Evver, Miss Grace GREENWOOD, Park BensaMin, 
Mrs. C. H. Butter, Miss Martua Rvusse.r, H, T. Tuckerman, 
Mrs. E. R. Sreere, W. C. Bryant, H. P. Grattan, 
Mrs. D. Etten GoopMan, H. W. Loneretiow, Epwarp 8. Goutp, 
Mrs. C. Louise M. Mitts, Firz Greene HAcceck, Geronrce P. Morais, 
Mrs. Lypia Jane Pierson, C. F. Horrman, Francis C. Woopwortn, 
Mrs. M. G. SLEEPER, T.S. Arruvur, J. H. Mancour, 

F. E. F., author of “ Summer H. H. We Lp, Cuartes LANMAN. 


Frolicking.” 
And we have, beside, some valuable contributors whose names we are not at liberty to 
publish. 

The Union Magazine will be published regularly on the first of each month. 

In addition to the above, the publisher simply adds, for the benefit of all, that the 
work will be sustained by sufficient capital. 

Dealers in Periodicals throughout the United States and the Canadas, who wish to 
become agents for the Union Magazine, will please apply to the publisher immediately. 
All Post Masters are desired to act as agents for it—the usual discount will be made to 
them. A specimen number will be sent to any one wishing to see it, on application to the 
publisher, post-paid. 


TERMS OF THE UNION MAGAZINE: 


One copy one year, in advance, bts ‘ ‘ : ‘ $3,00 
One copy two years, ’ ° ° ° ° ; . . 5,00 
Two copies one year, “ e . ‘ e ° ° 5,00 
Five ‘“ = * ° . ° . ° ° ° 10,00 
Right “ - " ° ° ° ° ° ° . 15,00 
Twelve “ as - > . . ° ° ° . 20,00 


Editors who will copy this Prospectus entire, consricuousty, in their papers, and send a copy 
marked with ink, addressed to the Union Magazine, shall be furnished with the Magazine for one 


year. Address, post-paid, 
ISRAEL POST, 140 Nassavu-st., New-York. 
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